A  DAY  AT  A  SrGAR-RKFfXRRY. 

?^i  fjAR  Refinkrie'<  have  certain  i)cculiaritica  in  their 
external  apitearance,  whereby  they  are  distinguishable 
Iroin  most  other  lactories  seen  in  a  city;  they  are  very 
lofty,  consist  of  an  unusual  number  of  floors  or  stories, 
and  are  generally  lighted  by  very  small  windows.  In 
a  large  sugar-refinery  in  this  city,  which  we  recently 
visited,  these  {teculiarities  are  very  observable.  In 
making  the  circuit  of  the  buildings,  we  counted  over 
one  hundred  windows,  most  of  them  small,  and  some 
at  such  a  height  as  to  have  seven  floors  between  them 
and  the  ground.  The  inferior,  too,  has  something 
iwculiar  in  its  a|>i»earance,  arising  from  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  the  rooms comi>ared  with  their  great  extent; 
these  rooms  are  very  numerous,  nearly  B<iuare,  and  no 
higher  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  since  the  chief 
desideratum  in  a  sugar-refinery  is  a  large  extent  of 
Hooring.  The  greater  part  of  this  bailding  is  formed 
of  brick,  stone  and  iron ;  a  very  necessary  |>recaufion 
against  fire,  on  account  of  the  inflammable  nature  of 
the  substance  prepared  therein. 

Most  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  lump  or  loaf 


sugar  is  prepared  from  common  brown  sugar  by  a  re¬ 
fining  process,  and  that  this  process  is  conducted  in 
the  buildings  to  which  we  have  alluded.  In  describ¬ 
ing  the  mode  of  o|>eration,  we  shall  not  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  trace  the  history  of  sugar  in  its  previous  states; 
but  still  a  few  remarks  thereon  will  sid  the  object  in 
view,  by  showing  the  successive  conditions  or  forms 
in  which  the  sugar  is  presented. 

A  field  of  sugar  canes  when  standing,  in  the  month 
of  November,  wlien  it  is  in  arrow  or  full  blossom,  is 
one  of  the  mo.st  lieautifui  productions  that  the  pen  or 
jiencil  can  describe.  It  commonly  rises  from  three  to 
eight  feet  in  height,  a  difference  of  growth  that  very 
strongly  marks  the  difference  of  soil  or  culture.  It  is 
when  ri|>e  of  a  bright  and  golden  hue  ;  and  where 
ex|K>8ed  to  the  sun  is  often  beautifully  streaked  with 
red.  The  top  is  of  a  bright  green  color ;  but  the  more 
dry  it  becomes, from  either  an  excen  of  rijieness  ora 
continuance  of  drought,  it  assumes  a  russet  yellow,  with 
long  and  narrow  leaves  depending;  f.om  the  center 
of  which  shoots  up  an  arrow’,  like  a  silver  wand, 
from  two  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  from  the  summit 
I  of  which  grows  out  a  plume  of  white  feathers,  which 


are  delicately  fringed  with  lilac 
dye  ;  and  indeed  is,  in  its  appear¬ 
ance,  not  much  unlike  the  tuA  that 
adorns  this  (tarticular  and  elegant 
tree.  Such  is  the  external  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  jilant  yielding  the 
sugar  juice.  The  juice  is  expresaed 
from  the  cane,  then  formed  into  a 
kind  of  syrup,  from  which  im¬ 
purities  have  been  removed ;  and 
lastly  a  brown  granulated  sub¬ 
stance,  from  which  a  considerable 
l>ortion  of  molasses,  or  uncrystal¬ 
lized  sugar,  has  been  removed. 

The  large  sugar  hogsheads 
which  we  neilce  at  the  shops  of 
the  retail  grocers,  contain  moist 
sugar  somewhat  resembling  in 
ijuality  that  which  is  imported  by 
the  refiner,  but  with  a  finer  and 
softer  grain.  This  sugar,  as  every 
housewife  knows,  has  various 
I  shades  of  brow  n  color,  according 
!  to  ihe  ijuality;  and  the  principal 
I  cause  of  this  color  is,  that  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  black  molas.ses  which 
formed  part  of  the  original  cane 
juice,  is  still  mixed  up  with  ths 
crystallizable  parts  of  the  sugar — 
nut  having  been  wholly  removed 
by  the  processes  to  which  the  cane 
juice  is  subjected  before  importa¬ 
tion.  The  particles  of  sugar  in 
their  pure  state  are  white ;  and 
-  ■  —  ■  -  to  present  them  in  this  white  crys¬ 

talline  form  is  the  object  of  the  sugar  refiner,  who 
adojtts  means  for  expelling  the  molasses,  and  also 
certain  impurities  which  are  lncon>orated  with  the' 
brown  or  Muscovado  sugar,  as  imported  in  the 
hogsheads. 

It  seems  probable,  that  the  art  of  refining  sugar  was 
first  introduced  into  Kurope  by  the  Venitians,  and 
was  practiced  in  Venice  some  time  before  it  was 
adojited  in  any  other  Enropean  country.  The  fool 
1  and  black  sugar  brought  from  Egypt,  at  the  end  of 
I  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  first  material  upon 
which  the  art  of  the  refiner  was  employed.  The 
i  Venitians,  in  their  first  attempts,  converted  the  dark 
I  moist  sugar  into  sugar-candy ;  but  they  soon  songht 
!  to  obtain  refined  or  cyrstallized  sugar  by  a  quicker 
and  more  profitable  (irocess ;  which  they  at  length 
eftected  by  the  u.se  of  conical  moulds,  such  as  havu 
ever  since  been  used.  From  Venice,  the  art  pasoed 
into  various  Fmropean  countries;  and  since  the  West 
India  islands  and  portions  of  our  own  country  have 
been  fertile  in  the  production  of  sugar,  refineries  have 
increased  to  a  considerable  extent  in  nearly  all  the 
I  civilized  countries  in  the  world. 


Let  MMppoM,  then,  that  a  hofshead  of  augar  im-  in  a  sort  of  film;  and  in  so  doing,  appears  to  entangle  have  been  adopted  of  employing  animal  charcoal  in 
ported  from  abroad  is  brought  to  a  refinery,  and  let  most  of  the  solid  impurities  fleating  about  in  the  solu*  refining. 

us  follow  it  through  the  routine  ol  i>roceases  till  it  tion,  removing  them  from  the  liquid  generally.  This  We  return,  then,  to  the  operations  on  the  sughr 
assumes  the  form  of  a  conical  lump  of  white  sugar,  having  been  repeated  two  or  three  times,  the  solution  which  w«  had  traced  through  the  filtering-bags.  All 
This  will  enable  ns  to  describe  the  uses  of  the  various  of  sugar  was  allowed  to  ll»w  through  a  wooden  chan*  the  liquor,  as  it  leaves  the  filters,  flows  through  pipes 
rooms  forming  a  large  sugar-refinery.  nel  into  an  oblong  btt^ket  covered  with  a  blanket,  into  other  parts  of  the  building  occupied  by  chat  coal- 

In  the  refinery  which  we  lately  visited,  the  hogs-  through  which  it  filtered  into  a  cistern  below,  carrying  cisterns,  each  of  which  is  a  square  vessel  several  feet 
heads  of  sugar,  having  been  brought  on  carts  from  the  a'considerable  (loriion  of  impurity  with  it.  Tint  in  the  in  height,  and  provided  with  a  double  bottom,  th»* 
docks  to  the  front  of  the  building,  were  hauled  up  by  process  which  we  witnessed,  the  desired  efi’eci  is  pro-  u|’per  one  being  perforated  with  small  holes,  tin  this 
a  crane,  and  drawn  in  at  an  open  door  to  a  large  duced  in  a  miic'a  more  eflicacioiis  manner :  fur  the  perforated  bottom  a  piece  ol  cloth  is  laid,  and  on  the 
square  room.  Thia  was  the  first  pan  of  the  refinery  temiwratiire  of  the  sulntion  is  luti  gieatertlian  that  of  doth  a  layer  of  jwwdered  animal  charcoal,  or  “  bune- 
which  we  visited,  and  a  busy  scene  it  presented,  boiling  water,  and  the  ollenr  ive  rlarifymg  ingredient  is  black, ’’nearly  three  feet  tn  thickness.  The  saccharine 
Here  was  a  hogshead  of  sugar  suspended  from  the  almost  wholly  dispensed  with,  the  |>ruceiiti  ol  t-larifica-  liquor  flows  on  the  surface  ol  this  charcoal  bed,  through 
crane;  there,  was  another  hogshead  deposited  on  a  tion  being  principally  effected  in  the  next  process,  which  it  slowly  finds  its  way,  percolating  to  the  hot 
low  iron  carriage,  or  truck,  and  being  further  inward ;  The  saccharine  solution — called  m  the  language  of  the  tom,  then  through  the  meshes  ui  the  cloth,  and  lastly, 
near  it  was  a  third  being  weighed — a  process  requir-  refinery,  — i.«,  m  ihii  rase,  nut  Hl.iinmed  si  all;  through  the  perforations  inlo  ilie  vacant  space  beneath 
ing  tackle  of  no  alight  kind,  since  the  hogsheads  but  at  a  certain  stage  in  the oi.eration  it  is  ailnwr.i  to  The  efl’ect  of  this  filtration  is  very  striking;  lor  the 
aometimes  weigh  eighteen  cwt.  each ;  further  on  was  flow  from  the  blow-up  cistern  into  a  range  ol  filteiing  liquor,  w’hich,  though  transparent,  is  of  a  reddish  color 
a  man  knocking  out  the  head  of  a  hogshead,  and  a  vessels  in  a  room  beneath  ;  inlo  which  filter.s  it  enters  when  it  flows  into  these  cisterns,  leaves  them  in  a 
party  emptying  the  contents  on  a  boarded  floor;  while  as  a  thick  o|>aque,  blackish  liquid,  and  leaves  them  in  a  of  colorless  transparency  almost  equal  to  that  of 

other  hogsheads,  some  empty  and  others  full,  w'cre  beautifully  transparent  stale,  though  colored  of  a  red-  P’"’®  water,  flitch  a  complete  decoloration  is  the  best 
lying  around  in  various  directions.  <  >ur  frontispiece  dish  hue.  Th«  arrangement  of  these  filters  is  ex-  proof  of  the  success  of  the  modern  improvements  in 
represents  the  appearance  of  these  objects.  ceediiigly  ingeniou.H.  They  consist  of  several  cast-  this  branch  of  manufacture.  The  cloth  bags,  and  the 

The  sugar,  when  about  to  be  ojierated  on,  is  trans-  iron  vessels,  each  containing  a  large  number  of  cloth  arrangements  by  xvhich  the  liquor  is  made  to  flow 
ferred  from  the  Iiogsltead  to  a  wooden  floor,  from  tubes,  attached  to  short  metallic  tubes,  which  are  dirottgli  them, remove  all  the  opaque  impurities;  while 
whence  it  is  shovelled  into  large  circular  vessels  screwed  to  circular  holes  in  the  upjier  part  of  the  charcoal  and  the  apparatus  of  which  it  forms  a 
called  “  blow-up  cisterns.”  If  we  gave  a  literal  accept-  vessels,  and  hanging  vertically  downward.  Each  remove  the  coloring  matters  from  the  tillered 

ation  to  technical  terms,  we  should  sometimes  smile,  tube  contains  a  large  bag,  made  of  a  close  kind  ot  liquor. 

and  at  other  times  feel  a  little  alarm ;  in  the  present  cotton  cloth,  and  coiled  up  so  a.s  to  make  a  compact  ‘he  premises  is  situal.  .1  a  retort-house,  sujiplieil 

case  it  appears,  that  the  name  is  given  ia  allusion  to  mass  of  cloth.  The  liquor  flows  from  the  blow-up  W’ith  furnaces,  retorts,  and  various  subsidiary’  arrunge- 
the  mode  in  which  steam  is  admitted  to  the  contents  cisterns  inlo  a  shallow  vessel  to  which  these  tubes  nients.  These,  whose  use  might,  to  a  stranger,  ap- 
of  the  vessels.  The  cisterns  are  six  or  seven  feet  in  are  attached,  and  thence  through  the  bags  contained  P^*tr  rather  inexplicable  in  a  sugar-refinery,  exemplify 
diameter,  and  about  five  in  height;  and  the  purpose  in  the  tubes.  The  bags  being  closed  at  the  bottom,  one  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  properties  in  tlie 
for  which  they  are  emplo|red  is  to  dissolve  the  sugar,  no  outlet  exists  for  the  liquid  except  through  the  cliarcoal  employed.  When  the  process  of  decoloring 
preparatory  to  the  removal  of  earthy  and  other  impu-  meshes  of  the  cloth  ;  and  as  the  cloth  forming  each  sugar  has  rendered  the  charcoal  impure,  water  i.s 
ritics  with  which  it  is  contaminated.  The  reader  bag  is  doubled  and  redoubled  in  its  lube,  the  liquid  poured  through  the  mass  in  the  cisterns,  until  all  the 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  notwithstanding  the  purifying  finds  its  w’ay  between  the  plies  or  folds  of  the  cloth,  soluble  part  of  the  saccharine  impurities  is  removed  ; 
processes  whereby  cane  juice  is  converted  into  brow’n  and  finally  exudes  in  a  transparent  state.  The  whole  after  which  the  charcoal  is  removed  from  the  square 
sugar,  there  are  still  three  kinds  of  substances  which  of  the  impurities,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  color-  cisterns,  carried  to  the  retort-house,  and  put  into  iron 
require  to  be  removed  from  this  sugar  before  ths  ing  mat'er,  are  retained  by  the  bags  and  tubes,  while  retorts.  The  process  is  so  conducted,  that  the  cliar- 
white  crystalline  stale  can  be  obtained,  viz.,  earthy  the  saccharine  liquor  passes  through.  coal  leaves  the  retorts  in  a  state  as  fit  for  use  as  when 

and  other  impurities,  ec/loriiig  matter,  and  molasses;  It  must  be  evident,  that  the  impurities  left  in  the  "’tt®  made;  all  the  impurities  having  been 
and  that  very  distinct  processess  are  reswrted  to  in  bags  would  soon  clog  the  meshes  if  not  removed.  At  bttrned  away, without  any  deterioration  in  the  decolor- 
order  to  eflect  the  removal  To  remove  the  impuri*  intervals,  therefore,  the  tubes  are  unscrewed,  and  *og  qualities  of  the  charcoal.  Thus  the  same  por- 
ties  is  the  first  object.  The  sugar  is,  as  before  stated,  out  to  a  w’asliing-yard,  where  the  hags  are  lions  of  charcoal  may  be  used  over  and  over  again, 

thrown  into  the  blow-up  cistern ;  and  water  is  ad-  drawn  out,  the  impurities  removed,  and  bags  and  Everyone  knowsthat  loaf-sugar,  as  well  asmoist, 
mitted  to  it  from  a  cistern  at  the  top  of  the  lionse,  tubes  ihoroiiglily  washed.  These  impurities  still  con-  possesses  different  degrees  of  whiteness  and  clear- 
which  supplies  every  jiart  ot  the  establishment.  Into  tain  a  small  portion  of  saccharine  matter,  which  is  ness  of  appearance.  The  mode  in  which  these  dil- 
the  cistern  containing  the  sugar  and  water  a  small  subsequently  extracted  by  boiling  and  other  processes,  ferent  qualities  arise  we  shall  presently  state ;  but  we 
quantity  of  lime-water  is  pumjied.  From  a  steam-  Tha  next  point  in  our  visit  was  to  the  rooms  in  may  here  remark,  that  it  is  only  the  finest  qualities 
pipe,  steam  is  forced  or  blown  by  its  own  pressure  which  the  process  of  decoloration  is  carried  on.  The  which  present  the  pure  and  colorless  apjiearance  al- 
into  the  solution,  by  which  the  latter  becomes  healed  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  state  to  which  we  luded  to  above,  after  passing  through  the  charcoal, 

in  a  abort  space  of  time.  This  is  one  of  the  many  traced  the  sugar  in  its  progress  isthat  of  a  trans-  The  inferior  kinds  retain  a  slight  tinge  of  color, 

instances  in  modern  manufactures  illustrative  of  the  parent  liquid  having  a  reddish  tinge.  To  remove  this  We  next  visited  that  part  of  the  building  in  which 
advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  steam  as  a  heat-  ^  without  interfering  with  the  transparency  of  the  the  most  important  of  all  the  operations  is  carried  on, 
Ing  agent.  Tha  water  in  the  blow’- up  cistern  being  liquid,  is  the  next  object  ot  attention,  and  charcoal  is  viz.  the  boiling.  If  we  were  to  attempt  a  description 
basted  by  the  steam,  diwolves  the  sugar,  aided  by  the  agent  which  modern  inquiry  has  shown  to  be  best  of  all  the  inventions  and  contrivances  whicli  have 
constant  stirring.  The  lime-water,  which  aids  in  fink’d  lor  this  purpose.  It  has  been  long  known  that  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  process,  it  would  not 
this  procetw,  IS  brought  from  large  vessels  in  the  build-  common  woikI  charcoal  possesses  the  projuTty  ol  Only  ab.sorb  all  our  remaining  space,  but  would  in- 
ing,  and  tha  lime  being  dissolved  in  water  and  stirred  removing,  more  or  less,  the  odorproceedtng  from  ani-  volve  scientific  details  unsuited  to  our  purpose  :  it 

till  a  milk-like  fluid  is  produced,  ispum|>ed  from  them  mal  or  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  decomposi-  must  suffice  to  show  how’  the  method  usually  adopted 

as  wanted.  tion ;  but  it  was  also  discovered  by  the  ( re rman  che-  at  the  present  day  differs  from  the  old  one,  now  almost 

Thia  part  of  the  |»rocesa  IS  one,  in  which  great  iin-  mist,  Lowitz,  that  the  same  substance  will  remove  obsolete, 
provements  have  been  made  of  late  years;  indeed,  ^he  color  from  common  vinegar  and  several  other  The  liquor  consists  of  sugar  capable  of  assuming 
the  tame  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  said  of  all  de-  liquids;  a  fact  which  soon  after  led  to  the  employ-  a  crystalline  form — molasses,or  uncrystal lizable  sugar 
partments  ®f  the  refining  business.  Under  the  old  ;  ment  of  charcoal  in  the  clarification  of  various  phar-  — and  water  ;  and  the  object  ©f  the  boiling  is  to  drive 
mode  of  proceedure,  the  sugar  was  dissolved  in  lime-  I  maceutical  prejiarations,  and  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  otTa  portion  of  the  w’ater  in  the  form  of  steam,  and  to 
water  over  a  fire,  whereby  it  was  subjected  to  a  varia-  ,  refining  of  sugar.  About  thirty  years  ago,  Figuirc,  a  prepare  the  sugar  for  crystallizing.  Under  the  old  sys- 
ble  temperature  injariuue  to  the  quality  of  the  sugar.  |  French  chemist,  ascertained  the  additional  important  tern,  the  saccharine  liquor  was  poured  into  a  large  eop- 
The  clarification  was  effected  by  the  admixture  of  a  favt,  that  charcoal  obtained  from  animal  substances  per  vessel  called  a  “pan,”  and  there  boiled  over  an 
large  quantity  of  bullock’s  Nood,  and  a  scum  several  i*  not  only  equally  efficacious  when  used  in  ennsidera-  open  fire,  at  a  temjierature  gradually  rising  to  2.30^  or 
inches  in  thickness  was  allowed  to  collect  on  the  aur-  bly  smaller  proportion  than  vegetable  charcoal,  but  that  until  the  evaporation  had  caused  it  to  assume  a 

face  of  the  vessel  containing  the  sugar,  and  was  thence  it  is  capable  of  decoloring  many  liquids  on  which  the  degree  of  viscidity  known  by  experience  to  be  pro|»er 
removed  by  a  broad  akimmer.  If  any  liquid  contain-  latter  has  no  eftvet  whatever.  The  sugar-refiners  im-  for  the  purpose.  From  the  jian  it  was  emptied  into 
ing  albumen  be  mixed  witli  another  liquid  and  heated,  mediately  availed  themselves  ot  the  knowledge  of  vessels  called  “coolers,”  where  it  W’as  beaten  violently 
the  albumen  in  the  act  of  solidifying,  collects  together  this  fact ;  and  since  that  time,  many  difl’erent  modes  with  an  oar  or  staff,  by  the  action  of  which  the  sugar 


WiUi  80  far  disenungled  from  the  molasses  as  to  be 
able  to  granulate,  or  become  partially  crystallized.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  iudependent  of  other  evils, 
ihc  sugar  was  liable  in  that  process  to  be  injured  by 
the  high  tenijierature  at  which  it  boiled;  for  there  is 
a  tendency  to  decomposition,  even  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water;  and  at  a  still  greater  heat  the  tend* 
ency  is  inireased.  These  circumstances  led  to  the 
ha|>|>y  suggestion  of  a  method  of  Imiling  the  sugar  in 
vacuo.  Ill  tlie  common  ojierations  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  boiling  water  is  always  nearly  of  one 
tem|»eraliire,  becau.se  it  is  exposed  to  a  tolerably  iini*  j 
form  atmospheric  pressure ;  but  if  this  pressure  could 
be  removed  by  tlie  action  of  the  air*pump,  or  some  t 


a  socket  and  plug,  like  the  key  of  an  ordinary  liquor* 
cock,  with  two  appertures  through  which,  when 
open,  liquor  may  tiow.  The  pr»of*rod  being  intro* 
duced  into  the  tube  and  turned  round,  unlocks  the 
socket  and  plug  lu  tho  tube,  and  allows  the  liquid 
sugar  to  riow  through  the  apertures  of  the  socket  and 
i  plug  into  a  recess  at  th«  bottom  of  the  key.  The 
i  proof*rod  being  again  turned,  locks  up  the  a|ierturea 
I  in  the  tube,  and  on  being  withdrawn,  brings  with  it 
a  small  sample  of  liquid  sugar. 

The  attendant  boilar  then  tests  the  s'ate  of  the 
sugar,  to  ascertain  what  degree  ol  tenacity  and  gran¬ 
ulation  It  ha.s  ac«4uired.  If  the  result  is  not  satisfac* 
tory,  the  boiling  is  continued  for  some  tune  longer; 


placed  with  its  apex  downward,  and  upheld  by  those 
with  which  it  was  surrounded.  Hundreds,  and  pro* 
bably  thousands  of  these  moulds  were  thus  ranged 
ill  close  rank  and  file ;  some  filled  with  sugar  from 
the  heaters,  others  in  the  act  of  being  filled,  and  the 
rest  empty,  waiting  to  be  filled  at  a  subsequent  juirt 
of  the  day’s  operation.*!  These  were  the  moulds  which 
give  the  welUknown  sugar-loaf  shai'e  to  the  masses 
of  white  sugar  s«'en  at  the  shops  of  the  grocers.  Among 
the  improvements  which  the  biuiness  of  sugar-refining 
has  undergone,  is  the  substitution  of  iron  moulds 
for  thus**  msde  of  risy  :  the  latter  used  to  be  iiniver* 
sally  employed,  but  the  former  possess  msny  sdvsn- 
tages,  and  have  almost  sujierseded  them. 


I  t  means,  boiling  would  take  place  at  a  tempera*  j 
Hire  so  low  tliai  tlie  liand  could  bear^it  with  impunity,  i 
H'o  likewise  in  ilie  case  of  sugar*liquor ;  if  the  pressure  j 
of  the  atmosphere  could  he  removed,  the  process  of  ,■ 
boiling,  M'hich  is  nothing  more  than  a  very  rapid  ! 
evaporation,  would  take  place  at  so  low’ a  temjierature 
that  the  sugar  w’ould  not  be  injured  by  it,  vix.  from 
130°  to  that  is,  one  iiundred  degrees  lower  than  | 
under  the  atmosplieric  pressure.  Xearly  all  the  prin*  ‘ 
cipal  sugar*refinerrt  now  boil  sugar  in  vacuo,  more  or  | 
less  perfect ;  each  one  ado|>ling  a  form  ot  apparatus  or  ' 
a  routine  ot  processes  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  > 
under  which  lie  conducts  Ins  husines.s.  We  shall 
presently  make  a  few  further  remarks  on  the  intro* 
diictinn  of  this  plan;  but  it  will  be  desirable  first  to  , 
trace  the  sugar  through  the  boiling  process.  ' 

The  i>roces.s,  then, is  briefly  this:  The  liquid  sugar,  i 
after  percolating  tliroiigii  the  charcoal,  and  being  col*  [ 
lected  in  a  cistern  several  feet  below  the  pans,  is  | 
placed  in  communication  with  them  by  an  ascending  ; 
pipe;  and  the  air  being  withdrawn  from  within  each  i 
pan  by  mean.s  of  an  uir*pump,  the  liquid  siigurascends 


the  pipe  into  the  vacuum  by  atmospheric  pressure  from  | 
without,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  water  ascends 
in  a  common  pump.  Steam  is  then  admitted  to  a 
vacant  space  below  the  sugar  in  the  pan,  and  also  | 
through  pipes  traversing  the  interior;  and  by  these 
means  the  sugar  is  brought  to  a  boiling  .state  while 
comparatively  at  a  low  temjierature,  on  account  of  the 
tolerably  jierfect  vacuum  existing  above  the  surface  of 
the  liquor  in  the  pan.  As  the  evaporation  proceeds, 
tlie  vapor  flows  through  a  lai^e  iron  pipe  into  an  open  , 
court,  where  a  cistern  of  cold  water  condenses  it  as 
last  as  it  is  formed,  and  thus  maintains  a  vacuum  | 
within  the  boiler.  The  sugar,  by  this  evaporation  | 
thickens  and  becomes  partially  granulated ;  and  to  | 
asoeriain  how  far  this  process  has  extended,  a  most  j 


but  if  satisfactory,  a  valve  at  the  huttom  ul  the  pan 
is  opened,  and  the  sugar  flows  through  a  into  a 
room  beneath,  waere  vessels  are  placed  for  its  recep- 
tion.  The  sugar,  as  it  flows  through,  ap^tears  to  be 
much  altered,  for  it  is  now  a  mass  of  crystals  envel¬ 
oped  in  a  dark-colored  syrup.  The  piiriiose  to  which 
the  pans  are  applied  is  to  drive  off,  in  the  form  of 
vajior,  so  much  of  the  water  which  has  been  mixed 
with  the  sugar  as  to  enable  the  latter  to  crystallize. 

( >ne  of  the  most  marked  ;K>ints  of  diflerence  be¬ 
tween  the  old  and  the  recent  methods  of  boiling  is 
this:  that  under  the  old  system,  the  tem|>erature 
at  which  (he  concentration  was  carried  on  was  so 
high,  that  crystallization  could  not  take  place  till  a 
subsequent  cooling  liad  been  effected  ;  whereas,  under 
the  present  system,  the  crystallization  actually  takes 
place,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  boiler  it.self. 

After  having  witnessed  the  ojierations  and  appa¬ 
ratus  connected  with  the  boiling,  we  next  followed 
tlie  jirogress  of  the  sugar  to  a  room  on  the  lower  floor 
of  the  building,  containing  vessels  called  h*atern,  into 
whicli  the  sugar  flows  from  the  pans. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  under  the  old 
system, the  corresponding  vesiiels  were  termed  foo/»r.s, 
as  being  at  a  much  lower  temiteratiire  ihan  thar  at 
which  the  sugar  was  boiled  in  the  pans;  but  they  are 
now  called  by  an  opjHisite  name,  becan.se  ihe  sugar 
is  here  rai.sed  to  a  lemiierature  of  about  l^O®,  having 


previously  been  boiled  at  l.l.'iOor  140^.  While  be¬ 
ing  raised  to  this  higher  tem(>erature,  the  sugar  is 
kept  constantly  stirred. 

Recalling  to  mind  what  has  been  already  stated,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  sugar  has  been  successively  de*  > 
prived  of  its  solid  impurities,  its  coloring  matter,  and  j 
of  some  of  the  W'ater  which  had  been  mixed  with  it ; 
but  the  molasses  or  iincrystailizable  parts  of  the  sugar 
still  remain.  To  sejmrate  these  is  the  object  of  the 
next  few  processes,  technically  termed,  “  filling  out,” 


llacii  man,  as  soon  as  he  had  exhausted  his  cargo, 
by  filling  three  or  four  moulds,  hastened  back  to  the 
heaters,  filled  liis  basin  again,  and  returned  to  fill 
Ollier  moulds.  In  witnessing  this  njieration,  it  ajipeared 
strange  that  the  men  were  not  scalded  by  the  liability 
of  the  sugar  being  spilled  from  the  vessels;  but  prac¬ 
tice  enables  them,  by  a  peculiar  spring  of  the  body, 
to  hasten  along  at  a  tolerably  quick  pace,  without  l 
much  personal  inconvenience  from  the  heated  sugar.  . 
As  it  is  imiHirtant  to  have  all  the  sugar  jioured  into  the  ' 
moulds  while  in  a  certain  state  of  temiwrature  and 
granulation,  a  sufficient  number  of  men  is  employed 
to  fill -out  all  the  contents  of  one  sugar-boiling  in 
about  half  an  hour.  When  the  moulds  are  filled,  and  * 
the  contents  still  in  a  fluid  state,  the  surface  is  stirred  | 
and  8cra|>ed  round  the  edge  of  the  sugar,  to  prevent  r 
any  adhesion  to  the  mould,  and  also  to  enable  the  t 
small  crystals  which  are  forming  to  diffu.«e  themselves  n 
equably  through  the  sugar.  7 

These  moulds,  then,  conuin  sugar  and  syrup  mixed  i 
up  together,  in  a  heated  and  viscid  state  ;  and  in  Ihe  J’ 
fill-house  they  remain  till  the  following  day,  in  order  * 
that  two  effects  may  be  produced,  viz.,  the  solidifica*  ^ 
tion  of  the  sugar  in  the  act  of  cooling,  and  the  partial 
separation  of  the  syrup  from  it.  When  these  objects 
are  to  a  certain  degree  effected,  the  moulds  art  taken,  f 
one  by  one,  to  the  upper  floors  of  the  building.  ^ 


A  busy  scene  presented  itself  in  the  fill-house  A 
number  of  men,  each  stri|>ped  from  the  waist  upward, 
were  engaged  filling  the  mnulds  wiih  liquid  sugar 
from  the  heaters,  each  man  carrying  before  him  a 
large  copj^er  basin  shaj^ed  somewhat  like  a  cnal-scuop, 
and  capable  of  holding  above  a  hundred  weight  of 
melted  sugar.  Th«  men  went  to  the  heaters,  filled 
their  sconits  with  the  hot  viscid  sugar, and  walked,  or 
rather  ran,  with  a  quick  elastic  motion,  to  the  moulds, 
which  they  filled  one  after  another  with  the  sugar. 


ingenious  instrument  called  a  “proof-rod,”  is  used,  by  “washing,”  and  “  netting."  While  the  sugar  is  being  conveyed  to  the  upper  ^ 

which  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  taken  out  Th«  “  fill-house,”  the  part  of  the  refinery  which  we  stories,  we  will  imagine  ourselves  to  have  ascended 
without  disturbing  the  vacuum  in  the  pan.  A  hoi*  next  visited,  presented  a  singular  appearance.  A  coo*  the  whole  height  of  the  building,  and  to  have  entered 
low  tube  is  fixed  in  the  jiaii,  with  the  outer  end  ex-  I  siderahie  jtortion  of  the  floor  was  covered  with  iron  the  w.\shing  and  netting  rooms.  Anextraordionry  area  «.• 
posed  to  the  atmosphere,  but  the  inner  end  immersed  conical  moulds,  about  two  feet  in  height,  and  six  of  jlooring  Is  exhibited  by  these  rooms.  We  have 
in  the  liquid  sugar ;  this  inner  end  is  constructed  with  |  inches  in  diameter  at  the  largest  part ;  each  one  said  that  most  sugar-refineries  are  lofty,  and  consist  > 


oflf” — an  odd  trrni,  considering  that  no  brush  is  em¬ 
ployed. 


Tcy  it  to  cisterns  and  pans  in  different  parts;  some 
conduct  steam  from  the  large  boilers  to  the  blow-up 
cisterns,  to  the  pans,  to  the  heaters,  to  the  ovens  or 


The  sugar  is  then  allowed  to  remain  a  day  or  two 
in  the  mould,  in  order  that  the  base  may  acquire 
hardness  and  firmness.  A  smart  Idow'  or  two  of  the 
edge  of  the  mould  against  a  wooden  post  loosens  the 
sugar  within,  and  the  loaf  is  turned  out  upon  its  base, 
after  having  lain  in  the  mould  several  day!* 

The  loaves  are  not,  howuver,  e(jually  w  lilic  all  over 
w’hen  they  leave  the  moulds,  the  parts  near  the  apex 
being  slinhfly  damp  and  di.scolored  at  the  surface. 
To  remove  this  damp  portion  an  ingenious  machine  is 
employed. 


series  convey  the  sugar  and  syrup  from  vessel  lo 
vessel,  in  different  stages  of  their  iirogress. 

Thus  have  we  rapidly  gone  over  the  routine  of 
processes  by  which  brown  sugar  is  refined,  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  state  of  white  crystalline  sugar.  In 
considering  the  advant.  .p.s  which  result  from  any 
improvements  in  machinery  or  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  first  consideration  gf-iieritlly  is,  how  far 
the  manufacturer  is  benefitted  thereby.  Uut  it  is  by 
no  means  unimportant  to  carry  our  inquiries  beyond 
this  point,  and  see  in  what  way  the  improvements 
influence  the  retail  purchaser.  With  regard  to  the 
refining  of  sugar,  it  is  found  that  this  refining  is  as 
perfectly  effected  by  one  series  of  processes  under  the 


reducing  sugar  to  the  stale  called  sugar-candy.  The 
process  is  not  conducted  at  sugar-refineries,  but  is 
nearly  as  follows :  When  the  cane  juice  has  been 
clarified  and  boiled,  it  is  placed  in  old  moulds,  having 
their  lower  ends  stopped  with  linen,  and  crossed  at 
intervals  with  strings  or  small  twigs,  to  retain  the 
sugar  as  it  crystallizes.  The  moulds  are  then  depo¬ 
sited  in  a  cool  place ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  syrup 
cools,  crystals  are  formed.  In  about  nine  or  ten  days 
the  moulds  are  carried  to  the  stove  and  jilaced  in  pots 
and  a  small  aperture  nude,  through  which  the  syrup 
can-drop  slowly.  When  the  syrup  has  drained  ofl, 
and  the  crystals  of  sugar-candy  are  become  dry,  the 
moulds  are  taken  from  the  stove  and  broken  in  pieces 
to  disengage  the  sugar,  which  adheres  strongly  to  the 
sides  of  the  moulds.  By  previously  tinging  the  syrup 
with  cochineal  or  some  other  coloring  substance,  the 
candy  maybe  made  to  assume  any  desired  hue.  The 
arrangement  of  the  utensils  used  in  this  process  is 
generally  somewhat  as  follows:  A  stove  is  set  apart, 
the  entrance  mto  which  is  on  the  ground  floor,  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  pans  ;  the  top  is  usually  from 
ten  to  fourteen  feet  above  the  ground,  and  covered 
like  the  ton  or  crowm  of  an  oven.  Beams  are  fast- 


Three  cutting  knives  or  blades  are  ranged  in  a 
conical  form,  and  made  to  rotate  by  the  motion  of  a 
wheel;  and  the  apex  of  the  loaf  of  sugar  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  cavity  formed  between  these  blades, 
the  surface  is  shaved  or  sheared  off,  leaving  the  body 
of  the  loaf  clean  and  smooth.  Some  of  the  larger 
and  coarser  lumps  of  sugar  are  not  treated  in  this 
careful  manner;  but  the  damp  apex  is  merely  chopped 
off,  leaving  the  lump  as  a  truncated  cone.  'I’lie  ojie- 
ration  of  shearing  the  surfaces  of  the  loaves  is  termed 
“  turning-ofl;”  and  the  waste  sugar  obtained  thereby 
is  melted  and  clarified,  and  converted  into  the  fine, 
clear  solution  which  i.s  pmiretl  on  the  .sugar  for  the 
process  of  washing. 

After  the  loave.s  have  been  left  several  hours, 
ranged  over  the  floors  of  large  room.s,  they  are  taken 
up  one  by  one,  wrapi»ed  in  pajier,  and  placed  in  an 
oven  or  “  stoving-room.”  The  temperature  main¬ 
tained  in  this  oven  is  about  14tP.  The  loaves  of 
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aiTii^re  perforated  round  the  lowf r  part  with  numer¬ 
ous  holes,  the  purpose  ol  which  is  this :  A  coarse 
white  thread  is  drawn  by  a  needle  through  a  hole  in 
one  side  of  the  pot,  tamed  across  to  a  similar  hole 
in  the  other  side,  brought  back  again  through  a  third 
liole;  and  so  backward  and  forward,  till  the  lower 
l>art  of  the  pot  is  traversed  by  several  lines  ot  thread ; 
after  which  the  holes  are  stopi>ed  Each  string  forms 
a  nucleus, round  which  the  candy  crystallizes;  an 
cllect  which  used  formerly  to  be  produced  by  the  use 
of  small  twigs. 

L1NE^^ - BV  MO-S.  KLLEf. 

From  mountains,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

That  wide  and  far  their  shadows  tend, 
Itenealh  the  sun’s  more  jierfect  ray 

Brief  and  more  brief  the  shades  extend, 

'Ttll  risen  the  god  to  noon-tide  height. 

They’re  bathed  in  living  gorgeous  light. 

'T’s  thus  the  soul,  througli  early  taint. 

Though  first  its  shrouded  glories  shine, 

Spurns  at  the  gloom  each  hour  more  faint, 

And  purer  drinks  the  beam  divine; 

’Till  wrapt  in  rays  from  shadow  free, 

'I'he  noon-tide  of  eternity. 

TALES  OF  TUAVELLEUS. 

N  umbe  r  Twelve. 


A  WINTF.Il  l.\  niAUlTON  ISI.AND. 

“  .M  amm  a,  I  supiio.se  you  never  heard  how  Hud¬ 
son  and  his  people  lived  during  the  winter  they 
sjient  in  Hudson’s  bay.  I  think  those  wicked  sail¬ 
ors  would  not  like  to  sjwak  about  the  voyage,  after 
beliaving  so  ill.” 

“  No,  I  never  heard  how  Hudson  contrived  to 
support  himself  and  his  people  through  that  dismal 
winter;  but  about  twenty  years  after  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  voyage,  a  ship  from  Bristol,  commanded  by 
Captain  James,  was  under  the  hard  necessity  of  re¬ 
maining  all  the  winter  in  those  inhospitable  regions. 
It  you  have  any  curiosity  on  the  subject,  my  dear 
Harry,  I  can  tell  you  what  happened  to  them.” 

“That  will  b<^  very  kind  of  you,  dear  mamma; 
and  It  will  be  something  ditVerent  from  your  other 
stories..  You  have  told  us  about  a  summer  in  Ice¬ 
land,  and  a  summer  in  Hudson’s  bay,  but  a  northern 
winter  is  quite  new.” 

Lucy  inquired  whethc*  Captain  .lames  went  to 
Hudson’s  bay,  in  hopes  of  hearing  something  of 
those  poor  men  who  had  been  so  shamefully  left 
there. 

“  I  believe  this  voyage  had  no  connection  with 
Hudson ;  but  the  same  desire  which  induced  that 
unfortunate  man  to  explore  those  unknown  seas 
was  still  felt  in  England.  It  was  supposed  that 
great  advantages  would  result  from  the  discovery  of 
a  north-west  j)a.ssage  into  the  Pacific  ocean ;  and 
the  failure  of  those  who  had  hitherto  made  the  at¬ 
tempt,  instetid  of  discouraging  others,  only  iucrea.se(l 
tliHr  ardor  to  repeat  the  hazardous  exjieriment. 

“  I'or  this  purpose,  several  merchants  of  Bristol 
formed  themselves  into  a  comjiany,  about  the  year 
IbHu.  In  the  first  place  it  was  necessary  to  engage 
a  captain  who  possessed  the  requisite  qualifications 
jfor  such  an  enterprise.  They  accordingly  made 
|choice  of  Captain  James,  who  was  not  only  con- 

idered  a  man  of  integrity  and  an  experienced  sailor, 

ut  who  had  already  made  some  voyages  to  the 
iiorthem  seas,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
i‘  hv-uhics  he  would  probably  have  to  encounter. 

j*  ,■.•.■10 


“  As  a  large  ship  would  have  lioen  dilhcult  to 
manage  in  such  a  navigation.  Captain  James  chose 
a  small  vessel,  in  which  he  soiled  down  the  Bristol 
Channel,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1631;  but  meeting 
with  contrary  winds,  he  sought  shelter  m  Milford 
Haven,  where  he  remaineil  several  days.  A  fair 
wind  springing  up,  he  took  advantage  of  it,  and  on 
the  Ith  of  June  arrived  in  sight  of  Greenland. 

“  The  next  iiiurning  hi.s  troubles  beg.in :  the  ship 
was  surrounded  by  ice,  from  which  they  tried  in 
vain  to  e.xtriuiU-  lhein.«>elve.s.  At  last  they  fasUmed 
the  ship  to  a  Luge  piece  of  ice.” 

Ah,  I  leinemfier,  tiiat  was  grappling.  Well, 
what  did  they  do  then  ?” 

“  They  took  out  their  ice-jioles,  and  endeavored 
to  push  away  the  masses  of  ice  which  approaclied 
the  ship.  In  thus  atleiiipt  all  llieir  jtole.s  were 
broken.  The  danger  incieased  every  hour;  and 
the  next  day  such  prodigious  mas.ses  of  ice  assailed 
them,  that  lliey  e\jM*cted  the  ship  would  haveU-en 
crushed  to  pieces.  By  spreading  the  sails  .slie  es- 
cajied,  hilt  only  to  dash  with  iiiuiv  violence  on 
another  fragiucntof  ice.  TiiisshiKk  broke  the  .shal¬ 
lop  to  jneces ;  and  they  were  ohligeil  to  launch  the 
long-hoat,  in  order  to  pick  u|>  the  parts  of  the  shal¬ 
lop,  which  they  fortunately  recovered  ami  placed 
on  the  ilcck.  The  ship  then  made  her  way,  during 
a  violent  storm,  through  obstacles  that  every  mo¬ 
ment  threatened  her  destruction.” 

“  I  .suppose,”  .said  laicy,  “  this  unlucky  shallop 
was  towed  along  after  the  ship,  by  a  rojie.  I  have 
seen  boats  la.stened  to  .ships  in  tliat  luaiiner.  Where¬ 
abouts  was  the  ship  when  this  accLlent  hap|)ened, 
mamma  ?” 

“  Near  the  most  sculhern  point  of  Gnienland. 
On  the  loth,  the  .sea  being  very  rough,  and  some 
mas.se.s  of  ice  in  sight,  higher  tluui  lire  topma.st, 
the  long-boat  (which  had  probably  been  fastened  in 
the  manner  you  were  si*eaking  of,  Lucy,)  broke 
from  the  stern,  and  two  of  the  sailors  were  sadly 
bruised  and  hurt  in  trying  to  recover  it,  which, 
however,  they  accomplished.” 

“  Ah,  (KX)r  fellows !  now  they  arc  coirriirg amoirg 
the  icebergs,  1  sirpjiose  they  will  have  hard  work 
of  it.” 

“  .\fter  receiving  many  shocks  from  Urese  ice¬ 
bergs,  on  the  morning  of  the  ISUr  of  Juire  they  per¬ 
ceived  the  island  of  Rcsohition,  tn  the  opening  of 
Hudson’s  Straits,  and  they  endeavored  to  .steer  the 
ship  round  the  southern  point.” 

Sec,  Harry,  we  can  now  tell  exactly  where  they, 
were,  for  here  is  the  little  Island  of  Resolution. 
What  an  rxld  name  for  an  island  !” 

“  Captain  .lames  must  have  thought  it  a  very 
suitable  name,  when  he  coirtemplated  the  discour¬ 
aging  prospect  that  presented  itself,  after  he  had 
^  .succeeded  in  doubling  the  southern  point.  I  am 
sure  he  had  need  of  a  good,  firm  resolution,  to 
help  him  through  his  difficulties.  Tire  entrance  of 
Hudson’s  Straits  was  filled  with  ice,  closely  wedged 
together ;  and  in  attempting  to  proceed,  the  ship 
was  fast  inclosed,  and  driven  to  ami  fro,  as  the  ice 
drifted  about  with  the  current. 

“  After  a  night  pased  in  bustle  and  alarm,  amid 
snow  and  lem|>ost,  the  ship,  at  high-water,  was 
driven  on  a  sharp  rock,  where  the  ebbing  of  the 
tide  left  her  in  .such  a  slanting  position,  that  the 
men  could  not  stand  on  the  deck.  Fearing  that  the 
ship  would  never  be  got  off  again,  and  knowing,  if 


to  e.scape.  Captain  James  and  his  people  concluded 
that  their  fate  was  inevitable,  and  kneeling  down 
on  a  mass  of  ice,  beside  their  unfortunate  ship, 
they  odered  up  their  prayers  to  Him  who  controls 
the  wind  and  the  sea.” 

“  Oh,  what  a  shocking  situation  that  must  have 
been  !” 

“This  is  one  of  the  circumstances  that  sboald 
leach  us  never  to  desixtir,  let  our  situation  appear 
ever  so  terrible.  The  tide  turned,  aitd,  to  their  in¬ 
expressible  joy  and  Nurptise,  they  once  more  saw 
the  »hip  atloHt;  and,  gettini;  on  board,  they  labore<i 
wiili  all  their  might  to  extricate  themselves  from 
tlieir  difficulties.  When  the  .ship  was  clear  of  this 
rock.  Captain  James  went  ashore  over  the  ice, 
which  formed  a  continued  jraveinent  to  the  land, 
where  he  erected  a  lieacon  of  stones,  and  placed  a 
cross  upon  it.  He  then  named  this  s|N>t  the 
Harbor  of  God’s  Providence.” 

“  I  siipjtose  he  called  it  by  that  name  on  account 
of  his  wonderful  escape.” 

“  Tliree  days  afterward  they  had  another  escape 
The  captain  having  di.scovered  a  cove,  where  he 
Uiought  the  ship  might  lay  more  securely,  they  us 
moored  her,  luid  warjted  her  away  from  the  ice 
with  all  jKissible  exjiedition.  They  had  hardly 
proceeded  a  rule,  before  the  ire  to  which  the  ship 
had  been  fastened  was  dashed  to  pieces  with  such 
frightful  violence,  that  every  oue  wa.H  convinced 
that  she  mu.st  have  been  lost,  had  she  remained  in 
her  former  station.” 

“  I  shoultl  like  to  know  what  you  mean  by 
warptug  the  ship,  mamma,”  said  Harry. 

“  To  warp  a  ship,  is  to  change  its  situation,  by 
pulling  it  from  one  place  to  another  by  mean.?  of 
rojies.  Uoiies  used  for  this  purpose  are  called 
tenryw. 

“  They  coatinued  struggling  with  the  ice  till  the 
18th  of  July  ;  by  this  time  their  store  of  bread  wras 
a  gixxl  deal  diminished,  and  the  captain  thought  it ' 
prudent  to  reduce  the  daily  allow’ance  one-hatf. 
To  add  to  the  dreariness  of  their  situation,  they 
were  enveUqied  in  thick  fogs;  and  for  three  suc- 
ces.sive  days  they  were  closely  wedged  among  the 
ice :  nor  could  they  make  ,the  least  progress, 
though  they  hoisted  all  their  sails,  and  there  was  a 
strong  w'ind.”  , 

“That  wrasa  very  sad  case  though,”  said  Lucy. 

“  If  I  had  been  Captain  James,  I  should  have  been 
a  little  afraid  of  sharing  the  fate  of  Hudson  ” 

“  It  is  true  that  the,  sailors  began  to  murmur ; 
but  Captain  James  appears  to  have  been  both  r>  •  • 
selected  and  beloved  by  the  men,  and  to  have  un-  » 
derstood  the  art  of  bringing  them  into  good  humor 
again.  He  not  only  encouraged  them  to  hope,  by 
every  (>ersuasive  argument  be  could  employ,  but 
he  pleased  the  jolly  tars,  by  inviting  them  to  go  >  > 
and  drink  the  king’s  health  on  tlie  ice,  to  which’' 
they  agreed.  lu  the  meau  time  the  tmfortanalc 
ship  stuck  fast,  without  a  man  on  board.  •-« 

“  But  though  the  captain  endeavored  to  keep  up  ° 
tlie  spirits  of  his  men  by  this  appearance  of  ehees*^ 
fulnes.?,  be  secretly  felt  the  justice  of  their- fears, 
and  resolved  to  take  every  meuure  which  prudence 
could  su^^est  for  their  preservation.  However,  the 
.ship  continued  stuck  fast  till  the  beginning  of  Au¬ 
gust,  wheu  some  motion  was  .perceived  in  the  iee; 
and  on  the  third  they  perceived  a  little  open  water 
to  the  north-west.  After  much  labor  the  veswl 

was  di.«ngaged,  and  they  continued^  Uteir  voyage 

1 


this  should  be  the  case,  there  was  no  way  for  them 
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Oil  the  29th  they  saw  anotlier  sliiji,  which  jiroved 
to  he  ail  Polish  frigalp,  engaged,  as  well  as  our 
voyagers,  in  exploring  these  unknown  sea'*.  Cap¬ 
tain  Fox,  who  commanded  this  frigate,  {Kiid  a  visit 
to  James  on  hoard  his  ship,  and  next  morning  sailed 
away  to  the  south-west.” 

**  I  think  Captain  James  and  his  {toople  must 
have  been  very  glad  to  see  the  faces  ol  some  of 
their  countrymen  again,  after  they  had  hetm  so  long 
shut  up  among  the  ice.  How  sorry  I  should  have 
felt,  when  the  frigate  looked  less  and  less  every' 
minute,  till  at  last  I  could  not  see  even  its  ma.st.” 

“  No  douht  they  felt  their  situation  to  he  dismal 
enough ;  hut  Captain  James  was  a  man  of  a  reso¬ 
lute,  persevering  temper,  and  not  to  he  easily  de¬ 
terred  from  accomplishing  the  pur|tose  of  his  voy¬ 
age.  On  the  ;td  of  September  he  shKxl  in  for  the 
shore,  and  arrived  at  a  ca|)e,  which  in  honor  of  the 
queen  he  called  Henrietta  Maria.” 

“  What  queen  could  that  be,  mamma  ?  1  have 

heard  of  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Kli/ahoth,  and 
Queen  Ann:  1  thought  those  were  the  only  queens 
of  hjigland.” 

“  V'ou  foiT^t,  Lucy,  that  the  wife  of  a  king  is  a 
queen.  Who  was  king  of  Kngland  in  the  year 
It>31 

“  Thirty -one  — that  is  between  twenty-five  and 
forty-nine :  I  will  tell  you,  mamma. 

•  King  .lames  the  First  of  Kngland, 

To  Ann  the  Dane  was  wedded: 

King  Charles  was  iTowned  in  twenty-five, 

In  forty-nine  hehvaded.’ 

“  But  my  story  does  not  say  who  king  ('harles’ 
wife  w’as.” 

“  Her  name,  as  you  have  just  heard,  wa.s  Hen¬ 
rietta  Maria.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France:  but  though  the  daughter,  and 
wife,  and  mother  of  kings,  she  exjierienced  the 
miseries  and  privations  of  the  most  extreme  |*ov- 
erty.” 

"That  is  very  strange.  I  thought  kings  and 
queens  were  richer  and  more  jiowcrful  than  any¬ 
body  else.  I  should  like  to  read  the  history  of 
poor  Henrietta,  mamma.” 

"  That  you  may  do,  if  you  please,  when  you  are 
a  little  older;  at  present,  I  think  we  hail  lietter  re¬ 
turn  to  ('aptain  James.  On  the  4th  of  September 
arose  a  tremendous  storm :  the  sea  washed  over  the 
deck,  {loured  down  into  the  hold,  and  forced  its 
way  into  the  bread -room,  where  it  s]x)iled  a  greater 
|)art  of  the  provisions.  This  dieiadful  hurricane 
continued,  with  unabated  violence,  till  the  evening 
of  the  following  day.  At  this  {lerioil  of  their  voy¬ 
age,  almost  every  day  apiiears  to  lie  distinguished 
by  escape  from  imminent  danger.  On  the  I2tli, 
particularly,  the  ship  struck  on  some  rocks,  and 
continued  beating  against  them  for  five  hours;  and 
at  length  got  off,  to  the  astonishment  of  eveiybotly 
on  board.  The  vessel  being  now  in  a  very  leaky 
condition,  and  winter  approaching,  they  resolved 
to  steer  towani  the  bottom  of  Hudson's  Bay,  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  passage  into  the  river  of  Canada, 
or  at  lea.st  of  wintering  in  .some  sheltered  situation 
on  the  main  land,  which  they  thought  would  afford 
a  better  chance  of  sustenance  than  the  barren,  rocky 
islands  they  hai)  hitherto  met  with,  from  which 
they  had  been  able  to  obtain  no  supply,  except  a 
few  birds.  After  landing  at  different  places,  where 
nothing  was  to  be  cxpecteil  but  famine,  they  at 
last  reached  Charlton  Island  on  the  7th  of  October. 


They  had  now  been  four  months  contending  with 
ice  and  storms.  On  this  day  there  was  such  a  fall 
of  snow,  that  they  were  obliged  to  clear  the  deck 
with  shovels.  Ne.xt  day  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
out  its  beams  had  not  {xjwer  to  melt  the  snow. 
Indeed,  the  cold  was  now  so  severe,  that  scarcely  ! 
anything  could  be  prevented  from  freezing,  even  \ 
by  the  fireside ;  and  the  sails  of  the  .ship  were  so 
stiffened  by  the  frost  as  to  be  quite  uselcs.s. 

"  The  boat,  which  was  sent  out,  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  reached  the  shore  ;  and  the  cajitain,  seeing 
the  winter  set  in  .so  fast,  onlered  wood  to  be  cut 
down  for  fuel.  When  as  much  worxl  as  the  ship 
could  conveniently  hold  had  been  carried  on  board, 
some  of  the  crew,  who  were  ill,  lequestcd  the  cap¬ 
tain  to  have  a  hut  built  for  them  on  tlie  island, 
thinking  that  living  on  shore  would  lx.*  .serviceable 
to  their  health.  Having  li.xcd  on  a  convenient  spot, 
the  car{x*nter,  assisted  by  some  of  the  men,  was  set 
to  work  at  this  building.  In  the  mean  time  the 
<:a|)tain,  attended  by  some  of  his  {leople,  ranged  the 
i.sland  in  search  of  inhabitants,  but  could  not  find 
any  ;  and  they  returned,  exhausted  by  their  travels 
through  the  snow. 

"On  the  i:uh,  some  of  the  men  de.sired  leave  to 
explore  the  country,  which  being  granted,  they 
were  siqqilied  with  {xiwder  and  shot,  and  strictly 
charged  not  to  sejuirate,  that  they  might  assist  each 
other  in  case*  of  an  accident.  They  were  aJ.so  de¬ 
sired  to  lixik  for  a  convenient  harbor  for  the  shij*. 
(hi  the  second  day  they  returned  with  a  .small  lean 
deer,  and  reix>rted  that  they  luul  seen  several  more, 
but  no  signs  of  iuiy  human  inhabitants.  In  this 
excursion  they  sjient  a  night  in  the  w’lxxls,  where 
they  were  almost  ready  to  {lerisli  with  cold. 

"  Soon  after,  the  lieutenant  and  live  of  the  men 
obtained  leave  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  same 
search ;  but  though  they  wandered  a  grnat  way, 
and  staid  out  all  night,  they  returned  without  ob¬ 
taining  any  provisions.  In  this  excursion  they  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  their  comi»anions.” 

“  How  did  that  haiqien,  mamma  ?” 

"  I  am  afraid  we  are  all  too  fond  of  indulging 
our  idleness,  and  avoiding  {iresent  inconveniences, 
j  Sometimes,  however,  this  may  have  dangerous  j 
I  consequences.  The  {larty  came  to  a  {xuul  aliout  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  which  apjx'ared  to  be  frozen : 
and  merely  to  siive  himself  the  trouble  of  walking 
round  the  edge  of  this  jxmd,  John  Barton,  the  gun¬ 
ner’s  mate,  attem|>ted  to  cross  it.  When  he  was 
near  the  middle  of  the  {X)nd  the  ice  broke,  and  this 
unfortunate  man  sunk  to  rise  no  more.” 

“  Ah,  {KX)r  fellow !  he  had  better  have  trudged 
on  with  his  com  {win  ions.” 

"The  hut  which  had  been  erected  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  invalids,  took  fire  on  the  12th; 
but,  happily,  the  flames  were  extinguished  before 
they  had  done  much  injury.  This  accident  was 
not  without  its  use,  for  it  made  them  careful  of 
their  (ii-e  afterwanl.  The  weather  being  very  se- 
I  vere,  the  captain  staid  on  shore  till  the  17th,  when 
he  again  visited  the  ship,  and  found  it  so  entirely 
inc rusted  with  ice,  even  to  the  rigging,  that  when 
he  looked  at  it  fiom  the  shore,  it  ap|)eared  as  if  it  i 
was  maile  of  ice.” 

“Oh,  how  beautiful  and  curiou.s  that  must  have 
been  !  I  would  rather  see  a  ship  of  ice  than  a  {)al- 
aa'  of  ice." 

“On  the  22d,”  resumed  Mrs.  B.,  "  the  gunner, 
who  had  lost  his  leg  by  an  accident,  died.  His 


coin{)aiiions  had  jirotected  him  from  the  cold  a-, 
much  a*!  {lossibls  ;  but  the  severity  of  the  climatt 
was  such  that  it  rendered  all  their  caie  iiieflectual 

“  On  the  28th,  Ca{)tain  James  resolveil  to  run  the 
vessel  aground;  he  thwrefore  landed  (tart  of  the 
stores,  and  ordered  the  rest  to  be  put  into  the  great 
cabin.  The  next  day  the  .ship,  though  bedded  two 
feet  in  the  sand,  continued,  during  the  llowing  ot 
the  tide,  to  beat  against  the  shore  with  a  violence 
that  threatened  her  destruction.  As  a  last  resouue, 
the  ca}»tain  went  down  into  the  hold  with  the  cai- 
jienter,  and  bored  a  hole  in  the  Ixittoin  of  the  .ship, 
to  let  in  the  water :  it  of  course  rose  through  the 
o|x;ning,  and  filled  the  vessel,  which,  after  striking 
violently  against  the  sand  for  some  hours,  and 
breaking  of!' the  rudder,  Ix'g-.in  to  sc'ttle  .sexm  aftci 
the  water  hail  risen  to  the  upjx*r  deck,  and  then 
remained  stationary.” 

“  I  think  it  was  a  very  otld  way  of  managing,  to 
sink  the  ship  on  pur|K).se.  1  fancy  Captain  Jame.-. 
has  done  for  himself  now.” 

“  I’erhajis  Ca{itain  James  undeistiKxl  that  matter 
quite  as  well  as  you  do,  Harry.  He  thought  sink¬ 
ing  the  ship  was  the  most  likely  means  of  saving 
it:  by-and-by  we  shall  see  whether  he  thought 
I  right. 

“  When  the  .ship  was  settled,  the  evening  began 
to  clcse  in,  and  the  captain  and  his  men  got  into 
the  boat,  and  with  great  difficulty  reached  the  shore. 
Having  drawn  up  their  boat  on  the  beach,  thc> 
returned  to  the  hut,  where  they  presented  a  strange 
apjiearance  to  their  friends,  who  had  remained  on 
shore:  such  an  incru.station  of  ice  had  covered 
their  fiwes,  llieir  hair,  and  their  clothes,  that  they 
scarcely  knew  one  another.  They  made  a  giHnl 
lire ;  and,  with  the  refreshment  of  a  little  bread  and 
water,  they  soon  began  to  feel  more  comfortable 
They  then  talked  over  their  melancholy  situation, 
and  the  ca|)tain  desired  every  one  to  express  h  s 
thoughts  freely.  William  Cole,  the  far|x-ntei, 
then  g'dve  hi8  0{)inion,  which,  no  doubt,  was  li.st- 
ened  to  with  great  attention  ;  for  he  wa.s  much  Ix’- 
loved,  and  a  very  skillful  man  in  his  profession.” 

"  The  car{>enter  must  be  a  very  im{X)rtant  person 
in  such  a  case,”  said  Lucy ;  “  I  should  like  to 
know  what  he  thought  of  their  situation.” 

“  He  gave  his  companions  but  {xior  encourage¬ 
ment  ;  for  he  said  that  he  believed  that  the  ship 
was  foundered,  and  would  never  be  of  any  further 
service:  he  added,  that  she  had  been  beaten  .so 
much  against  the  ice  and  the  shore,  that  her  joinl.'i 
and  scams  must  all  be  loosened;  and  that  he  could 
not  contrive  any  way  of  placing  her  in  such  a  sit¬ 
uation  as  to  admit  of  his  getting  at  the  leaky  placc> 
to  re{)air  them.  Besides  all  these  difficulties,  the 
rudder  was  lost ;  and  if  he  maile  another,  he  had 
no  iron-work  to  hang  it  on  with.” 

“  I  did  not  expect  him  to  talk  in  that  way,”  .siid 
Lucy ;  “  for  my  part,  I  think  William  Cole  is 
rather  a  des{K)nding  {lerson.” 

"He  was  not  alone  in  the  unfavorable  o|»inioii 
he  entertained  of  the  situation  of  the  ship.  Some 
of  the  company  said  she  was  run  up  so  high  on 
the  sands,  that  she  never  could  be  got  off  again ; 
others,  that  she  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  by  the 
ice ;  that  the  anchors,  which  were  under  the  ice, 
would  be  also  broken ;  and  many  other  discour¬ 
aging  things. 

“  At  length  it  was  the  captain’s  turn  to  speak.” 

"  Come,”  e.xclaimed  Harry, "  now  for  Aw  speech  ! 
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Jet  us  hear  the  captain .  Wliat  did  he  say,  mamma  ?” 

“  My  faithful  companions,  be  no*  dismayed  for 
any  of  these  disasters ;  but  let  us  put  our  wliole 
trust  in  God.  It  is  lie  that  i^iveth,  and  he  that 
taketh  away — his  will  be  done.  It  it  be  our  for¬ 
tune  to  end  our  days  here,  we  are  as  near  heaven 
as  in  En^land.  We  may  use  all  honest  means  to 
sive  and  prolong  our  lives ;  and  in  my  judgment, 
we  are  not  yet  so  far  jiast  hope  of  returning  to  our 
native  country,  but  that  1  see  a  fair  way  by  which 
we  may  etiect  it.  Admit  the  ship  to  lie  foundered, 
yet  have  those  of  our  own  nation  and  others,  when 
they  have  been  in  these  e.vtremities,  even  out  of 
their  lost  ship  built  them  a  pinnace,  and  been  re¬ 
covered  to  their  friends  again.  If  it  be  objected, 
that  they  have  fiapjiened  in  Iietter  climates  -yet 
there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  courageous  minds, 
which  hitherto  you  have  shown,  and  I  doubt  not 
will  still  do  to  the  utmost.” 

“O,  brave  captain!  he  is  just  tit  to  manage 
English  sailors !” 

“  Were  those  the  u'ords  Captain  James  used, 
mamma  ?  If  .so,  I  think  he  had  an  odd  manner  of 
s|teaking.” 

“  It  did  not  ap])eai  strange  at  that  time,  my  dear 
Lucy,  because  other  jieople  spoke  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  1  have  only  told  you  part  of  his  sjieech,  hut 
have  used  almo.st  exactly  his  own  words,  liecause 
I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  what  ho  really 
-aid  on  this  occasion.” 

“Thank  you  mamma  :  I  do  like  to  hear  his  very 
own  words;  for  he  was  a  tine,  brave  fellow.  I 
wish  Lucy  would  not  lie  so  particular  about  it !” 

“  I)o  not  lie  impatient  with  your  sister,  Harry. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  that  Lucy  could  distinguish  a 
turn  of  expression  so  diflerent  from  our  manner  of 
speaking  at  present.” 

“  But,  mamma,  I  want  to  hear  what  the  Miilnrs 
thought  about  the  captain’s  speech.” 

“  I  believe  the  disposition  to  hope  for  belter  limes 
is  natural  to  mo.Hl  men ;  and  it  is  generally  easy  to 
convince  them  of  what  they  feel  pleasure  in  believ¬ 
ing.  The  captain's  vncouraging  speech  gave  them 
all  Iresh  spirits;  and  they  declared  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  to  the  utmost  of  their  .strength,  and  to 
refuse  nothing  that  he  should  order  them  to  do, 
were  it  even  at  the  lia/aid  of  their  lives.  He 
thanked  them  all,  particularly  the  cariienter,  for 
this  cheerful  compliance  with  thejr  duty,  and  i^rom- 
iseil  to  rew’ard^  those  wlro,  w^i^at(N5i!«and  ind^sA(;i\ 
ous.^They  then  resolved  to  build  a  new  pinnace, 
with  such  timber  as  they  could  find  in  the  island, 
and  in  the  spririg,  if  tli^  ship*  pTovW useless  to' 
break  it  to  j»ieces,  and  finish  the  pinnace  with  the 
planks  and  other  materials.  Having  settled  these 
important  resolutions,  they  arranged  themselves 
near  the  lire,  and  lay  down  to  rest  for  the  night. 

“  On  the  30tli,  a  service  was  required  from  the 
surgeon,  which,  you  may  think,  was  not  e.xactly 
in  the  line  of  his  ptofeasion :  this  was  to  cut  the 
captain’s  hair  short,  and  .shave  away  all  the  hair 
from  his  face  ;  for  it  had  become  so  thick  with 
icicles,  as  to  be  intolerably  troublesome.” 

“Oh,  mamma!  do  you  really  think  Captain 
•lames  wore  a  long  beard  ?” 

“  I  do  not  suppose  he  wore  such  a  long  beard  as 
you  have  seen  represented  in  the  paintings  of  the 
old  patriarchs ;  but,  no  doubt,  he  dressed  as  otbipr 
people  did  at  that  time.  Loo?  at  t^ts  picture  of 
Charles  the  First.  Do  you  not  think,  that  if  icicles 


were  dangling  from  these  mustaches,  and  from 
this  tuft  of  hair  on  the  chin,  it  would  be  very  in¬ 
convenient  ?  How  troublesome  too  woulil  this 
hair  be,  which  waves  down  iiis  neck,  if  it  wa.s 
heavily  laden  with  the  same  ap|>endagt‘«  !” 

“  Troublesome  indeed  !”  .said  Lucy.  “  Tlie  icicles 
would  rattle  about,  whenever  he  turned  his  head. 
But  how  did  the  other  people  do,  mamma 

“  They  followed  the  example  set  by  the  captain, 
and  then  prepared  to  work.  The  first  object  they 
had  in  view  was  to  obtain  such  of  the  clothes  and 
provisions  that  were  left  in  the  .ship,  as  the  water 
would  allow  them  to  get  at.  Great  were  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  poor  men  while  engaged  in  this  task  : 
when  it  was  completed  they  built  themselves  two 
houses,  and  a  storehou.se  at  a  little  distance,  as 
they  were  desirou.''  ol  st‘curing  their  provisions 
from  the  danger  of  fire.” 

I  “  How  could  they  build  hou.ses  in  such  a  de.^o- 
I  late  place  ?” 

[  “The  houses  were  of  very  simple  construction, 
being  merely  .square  inclosures,  formed  with  strong 
.stakes,  and  thickly  wattled  between  the  stakes  with 
boughs  of  trees.  The  ends  of  the  houses  were  de¬ 
fended  on  the  outside  by  piles  of  bushes,  ten  feet 
high  and  six  feet  thick  :  the  sides  of  the  hou.se 
were  guarded  in  the  .same  manner  by  piles  of  the 
trunks  of  trees,  six  feet  thick  and  six  feet  high. 
They  left  a  little  low  door  to  creep  into,  with  a 
porch  before  it,  made  of  piles  of  wooil,  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  blowing  into  the  entry.  Near  the 
top  of  the  end  walls,  they  left  two  holes,  to  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  windows  and  chimney.” 

“  But  the  roof,  mamma ;  you  have  not  told  us 
about  that.” 

“  Very  true.  In  the  first  place  they  laid  a  tiee 
from  end  to  end  :  this  formed  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
and  supiKirted  the  raftens.  When  the  building  was 
completed,  they  spread  the  mainsail  of  the  .ship 
over  all,  and  brought  it  down  to  the  ground  on  the 
outside.  The  inside  was  lined  with  smaller  sails ; 
and  round  three  sides  of  it  they  drove  in  .stakes,  to 
form  their  bedsteds,  at  a  projier  di.stance  from  the 
w'all,  and  covered  the  ground  thickly  with  boughs: 
over  the  boughs  they  spread  .some  spare  sails,  and 
placed  their  bedding  Ujion  them.  They  even  con¬ 
trived  curtains  for  their  beds,  with  such  sails  and 
clothes  as  they  could  spare  for  the  purpose.  The 
fireplace  was  in  the  center  of  the  house.” 

“  I  thought  what  they  called  their  house  was 
only  one  room.  Did  they  build  a  chimney '  in  the 
middle  of  it  ?” 

,  The  smoke  was  left  to  make  way'  up 

to  the  roof,  unconfined  by  any  chimney  :  it  then 
found  a  passage  through  the  openings  at  the  top  of 
the  end  walls.  I  hope  you  admire  the  skill  of  our 
good  captain,  displayed  in  architecture;  for  my 
part,  I  think  he  was  an  excellent  contriver.” 

“  You  said  they  built  tw'o  houses  and  a  store¬ 
house,  mamma.  Were  they  all  built  in  the  same 
manner  ?” 

“  The  storehouse,  of  course  had  no  fire  in  it : 
the  other  house  was  almost  exactly  like  that  I  have 
described  to  you,  but  smaller,  being  adapted  to  the 
size  of  the  foresail,  which  formed  its  outside  cov¬ 
ering.  They  were  both  erected  in  the  warme.'t 
situation  that  could  be  found,  among  a  tuft  of  thick 
trees,  and  screened  from  the  north  by  a  risiiog  bank. 
I  suppose  it  must  have  bifeihofi  the  sotifhm  ^ide 
of  the  island. 


“  Ix)ng  before  chri8tma.s,  their  little  town,  as 
they  called  it,  wa.s  .so  thickly  covered,  that  they 
seemed  to  be  living  under  a  heap  of  snow.  They 
made  path.-^  by  .shovelling  away  the  .snow,  and 
treiuling  it  down  very  hanl.  This  formed  a  kind 
of  gallery,  in  which  the  captain  and  the  .sick  men 
u.sed  to  w.alk,  while  the  snow  deejiened  around 
them  till  it  w'as  nearly  as  high  as  the  tops  of  their 
hous«*s.  With  great  difficulty  they  also  cut  a  pas¬ 
sage  tlmuigh  the  snow,  from  the  stoiehouse  down 
'  to  the  st'a-side.  This  labor  was  the  last  they  un- 
j  dert«K»k  iH  the  year  IrtJI.  And  with  the  coiiclu- 
*  Mon  of  the  year,  we  will,  if  you  please,  conclude 
our  conversation.”  [Concludeil  in  our  next 

THE  FIKKSIDK. 

l’i.KA>iA.Nr  i.s  the  breakfast  hour,  and  cheerful  is 
the  meeting,  when,  refreshed  by  jieaceful  slumber, 
the  diflerent  members  of  a  family  a.ssemble  round 
the  table  to  take  their  morning  repast.  At  other 
meals  the  family  may  be  divided,  but,  generally, 
here  are  all  .s.sembled-  The  busy  cares,  the  hurried 
turmoils  of  the  day,  have  not  disturbed  the  spirit; 
iUl  IS  |M>ace,  cheerfulne.ss  and  joy.  But  pleasant  as 
the  break fa-st  table  is,  there  is  another  point  of  at- 
tnu'tion  still  more  .so.  (’heerful  as  the  breakfast 
group  may  lie,  there  is  another  group  still  more 
interesting.  The  |K>int  of  attniction  is  the  fireside, 
:uid  the  group  the  beings  that  surround  it.  The 
fireside  f  Where  is  there  a  heart  that  does  not  glow’ 
at  the  very  name  >  Where  is  there  a  spirit  that 
doe.s  not  spring  forward  to  join  the  fireside  party? 
At  the  breakfa.>t  table  when  the  sun  is  mounting 
the  skies,  the.  table  bounteously  spreail,and  the  cup 
running  over,  with  health  in  the  cheek  and  anima¬ 
tion  in  the  eye,  there  ought  to  be  a  warm  gush  of 
grateful  emotion  for  our  hajipy  lot ;  but  a  still 
warmer  gush  will  be  required  suitably  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  more  social,  and  more  delightful  enjoyment 
of  a  domestic  fireside.  Whatever  may  have  been 
your  occupation  or  your  cares ;  however  tried  with 
disapjiointments,  and  rutHed  with  unexpected  evils, 
it  is  all  over  now,  for  the  day  at  least.  The  sun 
has  gone  down,  the  sliailows  of  night  prevail.  The 
winds  are  blowing  without,  but  the  fire  is  sparkling 
witliin.  The  shutters  are  closed,  the  curtalneuare 
drawn ;  there  is  yet  an  hour  that  may  be  paMed 
peacefully  and  pleasantly ;  let  it  be  passed  at  the 
fireside.  In  the  days  of  our  boyhood,  often  have 
we  sat  by  the  fireside,  with  half-a-dozen  rosy-faced 
companions.  We  have  read  our  books;  played  at 
the  games  in  which  young  people  delight ;  roasted 
our  potatoes,  told  long  stories,  and  laughed  till  the 
room  rang  again — for  our  hearts  were  as  light  as 
though  there  was  no  such  thing  as  care  in  the  world. 
The  future  hour  and  the  future  year  were  always 
bright — wc  feared  nothing  and  hoped  everything ; 
for  we  knew,  or  thought  we  knew,  that  as  we  grew 
older  we  should  surely  be  happier.  The  fireside 
is  a  chosen  spot— a  charmed  space— endeared  by  a 
thousand  affectionate  recollections. 

Pi  NCTUALiTY. — If  you  desire  to  enjoy  life,  avoid 
unpunctual  people.  They  impede  business  and 
poison  pleasure.  Make  it  a  rule  not  only  to  be 
punctual,  but  a  little  beforehand.  Such  a  habit 
secures  jv  composure  which  is  essential  to  happi¬ 
ness  ;  for  want  of  it,  many  people  live  in  a  constant 
fever,  and  put  all  about  them  in  a  fever  too. 
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T  H  K  M  K  K  T  I  N  «  OF  SHITS. 

RY  MRK.  HUMANS. 

“  We  take  each  other  by  the  band,  and  we  ex¬ 
change  a  few  words  and  looks  of  kindnese,  and  wp 
rejoice  together  for  a  few  short  moments ;  and  then 
days,  months,  years  intervene — and  we  see  and 
know  nothing  of  eachother.**  [Washington  Irving. 

Two  birks  met  on  the  drrp  mid-sea, 

Whni  calnia  had  stilled  the  tide  ; 

A  few  bright  days  of  .Summer  glee 
There  fouad  them  aide  by  aide. 

And  voices  of  the  fair  and  brave 
Rose  mingling  thence  in  mirth ; 

And  sweetly  floated  o’er  the  wave 
The  melodies  of  earth. 

Moonlight  on  that  lone  Indian  main 
Cloudleaa  and  lovely  slept : 

While  dancing  step,  and  festive  strain 
Each  deck  in  triumph  swept. 

And  hands  were  linked,  and  answering  eyes 
'With  kindly  meaning  shone; 

Oh!  briel  and  passing  sympathies, 

Liks  leaves  together  blown ! 

A  little  while  such  joy  was  cast 
Over  the  deep’s  rejiose. 

Till  the  loud  singing  winds  at  last 
Like  tram|*et  music  rose. 

And  proudly,  Ireely,  on  their  way 
The  parting  vessels  bore  ; 

In  calm  or  storm,  by  rock  or  bay, 

To  meet — Oh !  never  more  ! 

Never  to  blend  in  Victory’s  cheer. 

To  aid  in  hours  of  wo ; 

And  thus  bright  s|)irits  mingle  here, 

Such  ties  are  formed  below ! 

T  H  K  LOST  CHILDREN. 

* 

BY  MR.V  u.  H.  SlUOL'R.\EV. 

Thehk  was  sickneM  in  the  dwelling  of  the  Em¬ 
igrant.  Strpichod  upon  his  humble  beil,  he  de- 
|«nded  on  that  nursing  care  which  a  wife,  scarcely 
less  enfeebled  herself,  was  able  to  bestow.  A  child, 
in  its  third  summer,  had  been  recently  laid  to  its 
last  rest,  bmeatli  a  turf  mound  under  their  window. 
Its  image  was  in  the  heart  of  the  mother,  as  idie 
tenderly  ministered  to  the  wants  of  her  husband. 

Wife,  1  am  afraid  I  think  too  much  about  poor 
little  Thomas.  He  was  so  well  and  ro.sy,  when 
wa  left  our  old  home,  scarcely  a  year  since.  Some¬ 
times  1  feel,  if  we  had  but  continued  there,  our  dar¬ 
ling  would  not  have  died.” 

The  tear  which  Itad  long  trembled,  and  been  re¬ 
pressed  by  the  varieties  of  conjugal  solicitude,  burst 
forth  at  these  words.  It  freely  overflowed  the 
brimming  eyes,  and  relieved  the  suff(x»ting  emo¬ 
tions  which  had  striven  for  Uie  mastery. 

f>o  not  reproach  yourself,  dear  husband.  His 
time  had  «ome.  He  is  happier  there  tlian  here. 

us  be  thankful  for  those  that  are  spared.” 

••  it  seems  to  me  that  the  little  girls  are  g^o^ving 
pale.  1  am  afraid  you  confine  them  too  closely  to 
this  narrow  house,  and  to  the  sight  of  sicknea**. 
The  weather  is  growing  settled.  Yon  had  better 
send  them  out  to  change  the  air,  and  run  about  at 
their  will.  Mary,  lay  the  baby  on  the  bed  by  me, 
and  ask  mother  to  let  little  sister  and  you  go  out 
for  a  ramble.” 

noCher  aswnted,  and  the  little  children,  who 

•  i  '  ‘  I 


were  four  and  six  years  old,  departed  full  of  delight. 

A  clearing  lia*l  been  inaile  in  front  of  their  habita¬ 
tion,  and  by  ascending  a  knoll  in  ils  vicinity,  an¬ 
other  dwelling  might  be  .seen,  environed  with  the 
dark  sjiruce  and  hemlock.  In  the  rear  of  these 
hon.ses  was  a  wide  cxjianse  of  ground,  interspersed 
with  thickets,  rocky  acclivities,  and  jiatches  of  forest 
trees,  while  far  away,  one  or  two  lakelets  jieered 
lip,  with  their  blue  eyes  deeply  friiured.  The  spirits 
of  the  children,  as  they  entereil  this  nninclosed  re¬ 
gion,  were  like  those  of  the  birds  that  surrounded 
them.  They  playfully  pursued  o;irh  other  with 
merry  laughter,  and  such  a  joyous  sense  of  liberty 
as  makes  the  blood  course  lighlsomely  through  the 
veins. 

”  Little  .lane,  let  ns  go  further  than  ever  we  have 
before.  We  will  see  what  lies  bchiiid  those  higli 
hills,  for  it  is  but  just  jiast  noon,  and  we  can  got 
hack  long  before  sup)»er-time.” 

“O  yes,  let  us  follow  that  bright,  blue  bird,  and 
see  what  he  is  Hying  after.  Hut  don’t  go  in  among 
those  briers  that  tear  the  clothes  so,  for  mother  luis 
no  time  to  mend  them.” 

*•  Sisler,  sweet  sister,  here  are  some  snowdrops 
in  this  green  hollow,  exactly  like  those  in  my  own 
dear  garden  so  far  away.  How  pure  tliey  arc,  and 
cool,  just  like  the  baby’s  when  the  wind  blows 
on  it!  Father  and  mother  will  like  us  to  bring 
them  some.” 

Killing  their  little  aprons  with  the  .sjKiil,aiul  .still 
searching  for  something  new,  or  l>eautiful,  they 
prolonged  their  ramble,  unconscious  of  the  flight  of 
time,  or  the  extent  of  space  they  were  traversing. 
At  length,  juimonished  by  the  chillncss,  which  often 
marks  the  declining  hours  of  the  early  days  of 
Sjtring,  they  turned  their  course  homeward.  But 
the  returning  clue  was  lost,  and  they  walked  rapidly 
only  to  plunge  more  inextricably  into  the  mazes  of 
the  wilderness. 

“  Sister  Mary,  are  these  pretly  snowdrops  good 
to  eat  ?  1  am  so  hungry,  and  my  feet  ache,  and 
will  not  go.” 

“  I^et  me  lift  you  over  this  brook,  little  Jane,  and 
hold  tighter  by  my  hand,  and  walk  as  brave  as 
you  can,  that  we  may  get  home,  and  help  mother 
.set  the  table.” 

“  We  won’t  go  so  far  next  time,  will  we  What 
is  the  reason  that  1  cannot  see  any  better.*” 

“  Is  not  that  the  roof  of  our  house,  dear  .fane, 
and  the  thin  smoke  curling  up  among  the  trees  ? 
Many  times  before  have  T  thought  so,  and  found  it 
only  a  rock,  or  a  mist.” 

As  evening  drew  its  veil,  the  hapless  wanderers, 
bewildered,  hurtied  to  and  fro,  calling  for  their 
jiarents,  or  shouting  for  help,  until  their  strength 
was  exhausted.  Tom  by  brambles,  and  their  inxy 
feet  hlcoding'from  the  rocks  which  stiewod  their 
jiatli,  they  sunk  down  moaning  bitterly.  The  tears 
that  overjinwer  the  heart  of  a  timid  child,  who  for 
the  first  time  finds  night  approaching,  without  shel¬ 
ter  or  protection,  wrought  on  the  youngest  to  in.sup- 
portable  anguish.  Tlie  elder,  filled  with  the  sacred 
warmth  of  sisterly  affection,  after  the  first  parox¬ 
ysms  of  grief,  seemed  to  forget  herself,  and  folding 
the  little  one  in  her  arms,  rockerl  her  with  a  gentle 
movement,  soothing  and  hushing  herlike  a  nursling. 

’  “  Ikm’t  cry :  ()  don’t  cry  so,  dearest ;  say  your 
jtrayers.  and  fear  will  flyaway.” 

"  How  can  1  kneel  down  here  in  the  dark  woods, 
or  say  my  prayers,  when  mother  is  not  by  to  hear 


me*  I  think  I  see  a  large  wolf,  with  sharp  eais, 
and  a  mouth  wide  o('en,and  hear  noises  as  of  many 
fierce  lions  growling.” 

“  Dear  little  .lane,  do  .say,  •  Our  Father  who  art 
in  Heaven.’  Be  a  good  girl,  and  when  we  have 
rested  hero  awhile,  perhaps  he  may  lie  pleased  td 
send  some  one  to  find  us,  and  to  fetch  us  home." 

Harrowing  wa.s  the  anxiety  in  the  lonely  hut  of 
the  Emigratif,  when  day  drew  toward  its  close,  and 
the  children  came  not.  A  hoy,  their  .side  a.s.si>faiit 
in  the  toils  of  agriculture,  at  his  return  from  lahoi, 
was  sent  in  search  of  them,  hut  in  vain.  As  even- 
iiig  drew  on,  the  inmates  of  the  neighboring  Iioum*, 
and  those  of  a  small  hamlet,  at  a  considenible  di'.. 
tanre,  were  alamied  and  a-sscKiated  in  the  pursuit 
The  agony  of  the  invalid  parents,  through  that 
night  was  uncontrollable  ;  .‘<larfing  at  every  fool 
step,  shaping  out  of  every  breeze  the  accents  of  the 
lost  ones  relurning,  or  their  cries  of  misery.  While 
the  morning  was  yet  gray,  the  father,  no  longer  to 
be  restrained,  and  annod  with  supernatural  strength, 
went  forth,  amid  the  ravings  of  his  fever,  to  take 
|»art  in  the  pursuit.  With  liery  checks,  his  throb¬ 
bing  head  bound  with  a  handkerchief,  he  was  seen 
in  the  most  dangerous  and  inacce.ssible  spots — cav¬ 
erns — ravines — beetling  dills— leading  the  way  In 
every  jK»int  of  jieril,  in  the  frenzy  of  grief  and  di-^- 
ease. 

The  second  night  drew  on,  with  one  of  iIio.m* 
sudden  storms  of  sleet  and  snow,  which  .sometiiiifs 
chill  the  hopes  of  the  young  Sprinir.  Then  was  a 
sadder  sight-  a  woman  with  attenuated  form,  fly¬ 
ing  .she  knew  not  whither,  and  continually  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  My  children  !  my  children!”  It  was 
fearful  to  see  a  creature  so  deadly  pale,  with  the 
darkness  of  midnight  about  her.  She  heeded  no 
advice  to  lake  care  of  herself,  no  |)crsuasion  to  re¬ 
turn  to  her  home. 

“They  call  me!  f-etmego!  1  will  lay  them 
in  their  bed  myself.  How  cold  their  feet  are' 
What !  is  .lane  singing  her  nightly  hymn  without 
me  ?  No !  No !  She  cries.  Some  evil  serjieiif 
has  stung  her  1”  and  shrieking  wildly,  the  jtooi 
mother  disappeared,  like  a  hunted  deer,  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest. 

Oh  !  might  she  but  have  wra]»])cd  them  in  her 
arms,  as  they  shivered  in  their  dismal  recess,  under 
the  roots  of  a  tree,  uptorn  by  some  wintry  temjiesl ! 
Yet  how  could  she  imagine  the  sjiot  where  they 
lay,  or  believe  that  those  little  wearied  limbs  ha<l 
borne  them,  through  bog  and  bramble,  more  than 
fsix  miles  from  their  jiarenfal  door!  In  the  niche 
whicii  we  have' mentioned,  a  faint  moaning  sound 
might  still  be  heanl. 

“  Sister,  do  not  tell  mo  that  wc  shall  never  see 
the  baby  any  more.  I  sue  it  now,  and  Thoma> 
too  !  dear  Thomas  !  ^V'^hy  do  they  say  he  died, 
and  was  buried  ?  He  is  close  by  me,  ju.st  above 
my  head.  There  are  many  more  babies  with  him 
— a  host.  They  glide  by  me,  ;w  if  they  hail  wing^. 
They  look  warm  and  hajipy.  I  should  in*  glad  to 
be  with  them,  and  join  their  beautiful  plays.  But 
O,  how  cold  f  am !  Cover  me  closer.  Mar}-.  Take 
my  head  into  your  bosom.” 

“  Pray  do  not  go  to  .sleep  quite  yet,  dear  little 
Jane.  1  want  to  hear  your  voice,  and  to  talk  with 
you.  Tt  is  so  very  sad  to  1h‘  waking  here  all  alone. 
If  I  could  but  see  your  face  when  you  are  a.«leep, 
it  would  be  a  comfort.  But  it  is  so  dark,  fo  dark.' 

Rousing  herself  with  difficulty,  she  ruitiej#  her 
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apron,  ami  spreads  it  over  the  heatl  of  the  child,  to 
protect  it  from  the  driving  snow  ;  slie  pillows  the 
cold  cheek  on  her  breast,  and  grasps  more  firmly 
the  benumbed  hand,  by  which  she  so  faithfully  leil 
her,  through  all  their  terrible  pilgrimage.  There 
they  are  !  One  moves  not.  The  other  keeps  vigil, 
feebly  giving  uttenuice,  at  intervals,  to  a  low  .suf- 
fetcating  sjia.sni,  from  a  throat  dried  with  hunger. 
Once  more  she  leans  uinm  her  elbow,  to  look  on 
llie  face  of  the  little  one,  for  whom  as  a  mother 
she  has  cared.  With  love  strong  as  death,  she 
comforts  herself,  that  her  sister  slumliers  calmly, 
because  the  stroke  of  the  destroyer  has  silenced  her 
sobbings. 

Ah  !  why  came  ye  not  hither,  torches  that  glejun 
through  the  wilderne.ss,  and  men  who  shout  to  each 
other  ?  why  came  ye  not  this  way  ?  See  !  they 
plunge  into  inoras.ses,  they  cut  their  |»ath  through 
tangled  thickets,  they  ford  waters,  they  ascend 
mountains,  they  explore  fore.sts  -  but  the  lost  are 
not  found. 

The  third  and  fourth  i  ights  come,  and  depart. 
Still  the  wtKnls  are  filled  with  eager  searchers. 
Symjiathy  hath  gathered  them  from  remote  settle¬ 
ments.  Kvery  log  cabin  .sends  forth  what  it  ran 
spare  for  thi.'»  work  of  pity  and  of  sorrow.  They 
cross  e;ich  other’s  triu-k.  Iiice.ssantly  they  interrci 
gate  and  reply.  But  in  vain.  The  lost  are  not 
found ! 

In  hermournful  dwelling,  the  mother  .sat  motion¬ 
less.  Her  infant  was  ujKm  her  lap.  The  strong 
duty  to  succor  its  helplessness,  grappled  w'ith  the 
might  of  grief,  and  prevailed.  Her  eyes  were  riv- 
ited  U|»on  its  brow.  No  .sound  pas-sed  her  white 
lips  Pitying  women,  from  distant  habitatioiu 
gathered  around,  and  wept  for  her.  They  even 
essayed  some  words  of  consolation.  But  she  an 
swered  nothing.  She  looked  not  toward  them 
She  harl  no  ear  for  human  voices.  In  her  soul 
was  the  jierjietual  cry  of  the  lost.  Nothing  over 
jiowered  it  but  the  wail  of  her  living  babe.  She 
ministered  to  its  necessities,  and  that  heaven-in 
spired  impul.se  saved  her.  She  had  no  longer  any 
hope  for  those  who  had  wandered  away.  Horrid 
images  were  in  her  fancy — the  ravening  beast — 
black  pits  of  stagnant  water — birds  of  fierce  beak — 
venomous,  coiling  snakes.  She  bowerl  herself 
down  to  them,  and  travailed  .as  in  the  birth-hour 
fearfully  and  in  .silence.  But  the  helpless  babe  on 
her  bosom  touched  an  electric  chord  and  saved  her 
from  despair.  Maternal  love  and  its  pillar  of  cloud 
and  of  flame,  guided  her  through  the  de.sert,  that 
she  peri.shed  not. 

Sunday  came,  and  the  search  was  unabated, 
seemed  only  marked  by  a  deeper  tinge  of  melan 
choly.  The  most  serious  felt  it  fitting  to  go  forth 
at  that  sacred  season,  to  seek  the  lost,  though  not 
like  their  Master,  girded  with  the  power  to  save 
Barents  remembered  that  it  might  have  been  their 
own  little  ones,  who  had  thus  strayed  from  the  fold 
and  with  their  gratitude,  took  some  of  the  mourn 
ers’  spirits  in  their  hearts.  Even  the  sad  hope  of 
gathering  the  deail  for  the  sepulchre,  the  sole  ho|)e 
that  now  sustained  their  toil,  began  to  fade  into 
doubt.  As  they  climbed  over  huge  trees,  which  the 
winds  of  winter  had  prostrated,  or  forced  their  way 
among  rending  brambles,  sharp  rocks,  and  close 
woven  branches,  they  marvelled  how  such  fragile 
forms  could  have  endured  hardships  by  which  the 
vigor  of  manhood  waa  impeded  and  perplexed. 


The  echo  of  a  gun  ran  suddenly  through  the  for¬ 
est.  It  was  rejicated.  Hill  to  hill  bore  the  thril¬ 
ling  message.  It  wa»i  the  concerted  signal  that 
their  anxieties  were  ended.  The  hurrying  seekers 
followed  its  sound.  From  a  commanding  cliff,  a 
white  flag  was  sjeen  to  fl(»at.  It  was  the  herald 
that  the  lost  were  found. 

There  they  were — near  the  base  of  a  wiKnled 
hilliKk,  half  cradled  among  the  roots  ol  an  uptorn 
chc.snut.  There  they  lay,  cheek  to  thei'k,  haiul 
clasjx'd  In  hand.  The  bla-sts  had  iningleil  in  one 
mesh  their  dishevelled  locks,  for  they  had  left 
home  with  their  jKX»r  heiuls  untoveretl.  The  1 
youngest  had  pas..ied  away  in  .sleep.  There  was] 
no  contortion  on  her  brow,  though  her  features  j 
were  sunk  and  sharjiened  by  famine.  \ 

The  elder  had  borne  a  deejier  and  longer  anguish.  I 
Her  eyes  were  oj»cn,  as  though  .she  had  watched 
till  death  c.ame ;  watched  over  that  little  one,  for 
whom,  through  those  day.s  and  nights  of  terror, 
she  luad  cared  and  sorrowed  like  a  mother.  j 

Strong  and  rugged  men  shed  tears,  when  they 
aw  she  h.ad  wrapix'd  her  in  her  own  scanty  apron, 
and  .striven  in  her  emlinicing  arms  to  preserve  the 
warmth  of  vitality,  even  after  the  cherished  .spirit 
had  fled  away.  The  glazed  eyel»alls  were  strained, 
as  if  to  the  last  they  hail  lK*en  gazing  for  her  father’s 
oof,  or  the  wreath  of  smoke  that  shoulil  guide  her 
there. 

Sweet  si.ster  love !  so  patient  in  all  .adversity,  so 
faithful  unto  the  end,  found  it  not  a  Father's  house, 
where  it  might  enter  with  the  little  one,  and  l»e 
sundered  no  more  Found  it  not  a  fold,  whence 
no  lamb  can  wander  .and  lie  lo.st  ?  A  mansion  where 
there  is  no  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying  ?  For¬ 
got  it  not  all  its  suflerings  for  joy,  at  that  dear  K**- 
deemeBs  welcome,  which  in  its  cnulle  it  had  been 
taught  to  lisp — “  Sutler  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.” 


A  .M(>TIIEK  AT  TMK  r.KAVK  OK  HEK  CHILD. 


Kloqi'f.xck  of  thk  Passions. — Cromwell  was 
one  day  engaged  in  a  warm  argument  wath  a  lady 
on  the  subject  of  oratory,  in  which  she  maintained, 
tliat  ehxjuence  could  only  be  acquiredbytho.se  who 
made  it  their  study  in  early  youth,  and  their  prac¬ 
tice  afterward.  The  I»rd  Protector,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  maintained  that  there  was  an  eloquence  which 
sprung  from  the  heart;  since,  when  that  w.as deeply 
interested  in  the  attainment  of  an  object,  it  never 
failed  to  supply  a  fluency  and  lichnesw  of  expres 
sion,  which  would,  in  the  comiiarisun,  render  vapid 
Uie  .studieil  sjieeches  of  the  most  celebrated  oraU.»rs. 
It  happened  some  days  after,  that  this  lady  was 
thrown  into  a  state  bordering  on  distraction,  by  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  her  husband,  who  wa.s 
conducted  to  the  tower  as  a  traitor  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  agonized  wife  flew  to  the  I/ird  Protec¬ 
tor,  rushed  through  his  guards,  tlirew  herself  at  his 
feet,  and  with  the  most  pathetic  eloquence  pleatied 
for  the  life  and  innocence  of  her  injured  liusbiuid. 


HV  K.  I>.  K\K£K,  Mi 


SiEKr,  b«by  mine,  benratli  thiit  »od  ; 

I  would  not  call  lliee  back  to  litc. 

For  thou  art  resiing  with  thy  t'.od. 

Beyond  this  world  ot  cure  and  strilr 

’Tis  true  that  thou  wert  dear,  niy  cluld. 

And  round  my  heart  aHcclion  twined. 

And  wliilc  I  viewed  thy  features  mild. 

No  other  joy  I  sought  to  find. 

But  death  had  marked  thee  lor  hia  i>rey. 
While  y«t  I  thought  thee  all  mine  own. 

And  fondly  dreamed  that  thou  wouldst  stay 
To  bless  this  life — but  thou  art  gone. 

I  hail  not  thought  thai  thou  couldst  die — 
Thout-hou  who  wert  so  young  and  fair  ; 

Nor  had  I  dreamed  that  thy  bright  eye 
f’ould  lose  the  charm  that  lingered  there. 

But  Iieatli  hath  rudely  broke  iliat  charm. 
And  thou  art  hidden  from  my  sight ; 

.And  while  I  thouglit  that  nouglit  could  harm. 
Has  turned  my  joyful  day  to  night. 

Thy  sparkling  eye  ia  closed  in  death — 

Thy  beauteous  brow  is  cold  and  chill  — 

No  more  I  feel  thy  warm,  sw  eet  breath. 

But  baby  mine,  I  love  thee  still 


I  see  thee  in  the  midnight  hour. 

And  call  thee  once  again  mine  own; 
But  fancy  soon  doth  lose  its  power. 
And  with  It  all  my  hojes  are  flown. 


Best,  loved  one,  in  thy  silent  grave; 

My  wailing  cannot  reach  thine  ear; 
Nor  ought  1  now  that  boon  to  crave — 
I  will  not — rest  thee  sweetly  here. 


Tki’k  Worth. — Whatever  external  ailvantagf, 
a  man  may  have,  yet  if  he  he  not  endowed  with 
virtuou.x  ijualities,  he  is  far  from  having  any  trtie 
worth  or  excellence,  and  consequently  cannot  be  a 
fit  object  of  our  prai.se  and  esteem  ;  Ix'cau.se  he  waiiLx 
that  which  .should  make  him  perfect  .and  good  in  his 
kind.  For  it  is  not  a  comely  personage,  or  a  long 
nice  ol'  famoas  ancc.stors,  or  a  large  teveniw,  or  a 
multiturle  of  servants,  or  many  swelling  titles  ;  or 
any  other  things  without  a  man,  that  sjieak  him  a 
complete  man,  or  make  him  what  he  should  be  : 
but  the  right  use  of  his  reason,  the  employ ing  of 
hi.s  liberty  and  choice  to  the  best  purposes ;  the  ex¬ 
ercising  of  his  jHiwers  and  faculties  about  fhe  fittest 
ohjecti>,  and  111  the  most  due  measures  -these  are 
the  things  that  make  him  excellent.  Now,  none 
can  be  said  to  do  this,  hut  only  he  that  is  virtuous. 


Larokst  Vrsski.  in  tiik  Wori.o. — The  (Ireat 
Britain  steamship,  which  is  in  the  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  by  the  Great  Western  ('ornpiuiy,  at  Bristol, 
England,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  She 
will  be  re-.wly  for  sea  in  the  spring.  She  is  22 1  feet 


His  highness  maintained  a  severe  brow,  till  the  |  long,  .'ll  feet  in  breadth,  and  32  feet  in  depth.  Her 
petitioner,  overjiowered  by  the  e.xcesa  of  her  feel-  j  tonnage  is  .3,200,  which  exceeds  the  registered  ton- 
ings,  and  the  energy  with  which  she  had  expressed  j  nages  of  any  two  steamships  in  the  world.  She 
them,  paused ;  then  his  stern  countenance  relaxed  i  will  accommodate  2fiO  pas.sengers.  and  have  room 
into  a  .smile,  and  extending  to  her  an  order  for  the  j  for  one  thousand  tous  of  coal,  and  I2f>0  tons  of 
immediate  liberation  of  her  hu.vband,  he  said  :  “  I  j  merchandize.  Slie  will  have  four  engines,  each  of 
think  all  that  have  witnessed  this  scene  will  vote  i '25i»  horse  power,  in  all  1000  horse  j>ower,  and 
on  my  side  of  the  question,  in  a  dispute  btiv/een  iw  |  three  boilers,  containing  200  tons  of  water,  and 
the  other  day;  that  the  eloquence  of  the  heait  i.r  far  i  heated  by  24  fires.  She  is  to  be  propelled  by  the 
above  that  mechanically  acquired  by  .study.”  )  newly  invented  ucrew  propeller. 


T  II  i:  LIGHT  O  F  H  < »  M  K  . 

BY  MR>t.  WALK- 

My  Bon  thou  wilt  dream  the  world  Ib  lair, 

And  thy  t>|>irit  will  aigh  to  roam. 

And  thou  muai  go;  but  never,  when  there, 

Forget  the  light  ol  home. 

Tho*  Pleasure  may  amile  with  a  ray  more  bright. 

It  dazzles  to  lead  aatray; 

Like  the  meteor’s  llaaii,  ’twill  deei»en  the  night, 
When  thou  treadeat  the  lonely  way. 

But  the  hearth  ol' home  has  a  consiant  llame. 

And  pure  as  vestal  fire; 

’Twill  burn,  ’twill  burn,  lor  ever  the  same. 

For  nature  feeds  the  pyre. 

’i'lie  wa  of  Ambition  is  tem|>eat  tost. 

And  thy  hu|ie.s  may  vaiiish  like  foam; 

but  when  sails  are  shivered,  and  rudder  lost. 

Then  look  to  the  light  of  home. 

And  there,  like  a  star  thro*  the  midnight  eloiid. 
Thou  shalt  see  the  beacon  bright ; 

For  ever,  till  ahining  on  thy  shroud. 

Can  be  <]uenrhed  its  holy  light. 

The  sun  of  Fame, ’twill  gild  thy  name, 
but  the  heart  ne’er  feels  the  ray  ; 

And  I'ashion’s  smiles,  that  rich  ones  claim. 

Arc  like  beams  of  a  wintry  day  : 

And  how  cold  and  dim  those  beams  would  be, 
.'^hould  life’s  lone  wanderer  come ! 

But  my  son,  when  the  world  is  dark  to  thee. 

Then  turn  to  the  light  of  home. 

TIIK  LAMB-LIKK  (HILD. 

Thkrk  she  sUhkJ,  lieneath  the  cover  of  her  neat 
straw  bonnet,  while  the  rain  jioured  down  in  torrents, 
and  old  father  Heins  vainly  endeavored  to  shield  her 
With  his  jeray  and  «hngy  cloak.  It  was  Mary  Ains- 
lie.  And  who  was  father  Heins.'  Hut  1  must  tell 
their  history. 

Mary  Ainslie  was  a  gentle,  delicate  girl,  who  was 
eaj  ly  left  an  orjdian  in  the  vjllag:c  of  (’ — .  Her  fa¬ 
ther,  ah,  me  I  won  the  heait  of  her  mothar,  who  was 
the  only  dauj^hter  of  a  jHXir  clerfryman,  by  all  the 
fascinations  of  a  f'entleman  suid  man  of  honor, 
while  his  .soul  was  in  the  bondage  of  a  deadly  vice. 
Mary  Trevor,  (this  was  her  name  before  marrias^*,) 
tould  see  nothing;  hopeless  in  the  object  of  her  love. 
Her  father  forebtxled,  the  whole  villag;e  prote.sted, 
but  she  married  Charles  Ainslee,  to  enjoy  the  bliss 
ol  a  fleeting;  season  of  delusion,  and  suffer  years, 
long;  years  of  wretchedne.ss.  I.ittle  Mary  saw  the 
light  during  the  first  year  of  their  ill-fated  union. 
Sweet  was  the  dove-like  .smile  of  infantile  fondness, 
with  which  she  cheered  the  lonely  days  and  nights 
of  her  {latient  mother,  whose  lamp  of  love  was 
lightoii  for  tedious  watchings,  while  the  idol  of  her 
heart  was  Imwing  at  the  shrine  of  base  and  besotted 
indulgence.  Charles  Ainslee  was,  luid  continueil 
to  f>e,  in  spile  of  every  endearment,  a  drunkanl. 
Hut  for  the  first  year  or  so  of  his  wtxlded  life,  he 
should  be  sjiaied  this  epithet.  Arti*ction,  warm 
affection,  and  fond  cares.ses,  even  when  his  brain 
was  distemjiereil,  deceived  his  lovely  "ife  with  the 
hope  of  future  joy.  Nothing,  she  thought  could 
deprive  her  of  his  love,  .and  when  at  length  acherub 
smiled  in  his  fare,  to  lure  him  biwU  to  virtue,  could 
he  resist .\h,  would  that  man’s  virtue  were  strong 
as  woman’s  hojK*.  The  birth  of  little  Mary  .Vins- 
lee  was  celebrated  by  six  days  of  sobriety.  Love 


was  again  the  absorbing  passion,  and  then — but  I 
shall  {lasB  over  many  painful  scenes. 

It  must  be  told,  that  for  three  years  Mrs  Ainslie 
had  the  advice  and  consolation  of  her  only  parent. 
I'hen  old  Mr.  Trevor  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  left 
but  few  to  comfort  her — few  with  whom,  in  the 
pride  of  her  heart,  she  was  willing  to  advi.se  on  the 
frailties  of  her  erring  husHand.  Besides  God,  she 
had  but  one  comforter— the  sweet  prattler  who 
seemed  to  know  and  feel  all  her  woes — who  often 
watched  with  her,  and  it  might  be  added,  soothed 
her  cares.  Little  Mary  Ainslie  became  known  for 
a  lamb-like  and  quiet  demeanor,  which,  added  to 
the  uiiqiiestioiiable  fieauty  of  her  features,  made 
her  a  favorite  with  all.  Hut  her  habits  were  shrink¬ 
ing.  She  seemed  to  know  that  the  linger  of  reproach 
was  {Miinting  toward  the  dwelling  of  tears  and  cru¬ 
elly,  and  she  .sought  little  comiKinionshiji  be.sides 
tho.se  of  her  mother. 

Next  door  to  their  humble  dwelling  lived  father 
Heins.  He  was  a  tall,  bony  .Scotchman,  who  kept 
a  garden  and  sold  vegetable.s — was  too  poor  to  grant 
favors,  iuid  asked  none  of  any  man.  Father  Heins, 
though  not  morose,  sought  no  society,  and  hal  for 
years,  without  man  or  woman  to  assist  him,  man¬ 
aged  his  ow’n  little  household.  Everybody  knew 
him — no  man  troubled  him— he  troubled  no  man. 

\  ear  in  and  year  out,  father  Heins  was  the  .sime 
toiling  man,  of  simple  indeiiendent  habits,  and  nei¬ 
ther  tax-gatlierer  nor  doctor  had  ever  been  seen  at 
his  door. 

Hut  one  .slight  circumstance  show'etl  that  father 
Heins  was  mortal.  The  lamb-like  face  of  little 
Mary  had  brought  atiections  long  concealed  to  the 
surface,  and  he  was  never  tired  of  weaving  for  her 
the  prettie.st  Inniquetsof  his  little  garden.  His  atten¬ 
tions  extended  not  beyond  their  simple  presentation 
to  the  sweet  child,  who,  although  .shy  at  first, 
gradually  became  familiar,  and  continually  bounded 
into  the  chamber  of  her  weak  and  weary  mother, 
with  the  offerings  of  the  gratified  old  man. 

Painfully  were  these  in  conti-ast  with  the  faded 
roses  of  Mrs.  Ainslie’s  cheek,  and  yet  this  gave  her 
gleams  of  pleasure.  There  is  something  always 
gratifying  to  the  female  heart  in  a  gift  of  flowers, 
and  a  friendship  sincere,  though  governed  by  the 
jieculiar  habits  of  father  Heins,  springing  up 
btdween  Mrs.  Ainslie  and  him.  Little  Mary  was 
evidently  an  object  of  interest  to  the  old  man’s  heart, 
and  frequently  would  he  pause  in  his  toil,  to  cull 
for  her  some  fruit  or  flower,  when  he  chanced  to 
see  her  delicate  figure,  or  catch  the  sound  of  her 
foot.steps. 

But  the  weary  watchings  of  Mrs.  Ainslie  were 
soon  fearfully  at  an  end.  Poverty,  weariness,  cru¬ 
elty,  all  had  been  her  lot— but  love,  sustained  by 
religion,  hail  enabled  her  still  to  struggle  till  her 
ft*eble  form  .seemed  inspired  by  heaven  to  be  proof 
against  earthly  tribulation.  Charles  Ain.slie  hail 
cast  from  him  every  attribute  of  human  love  and 
respect.  He  lived  but  for  b.'icchanalian  revels,  and 
seemed  but  to  stay  to  his  own  household  to  vent  his 
distempered  jia-ssions  in  abuse,  and  to  seek  the 
slight  respite  necessary  to  give  vigor  to  indulgence, 
rncerkain  and  fitful  were  ever  those  visits,  and  the 
wretched  wife  and  daughter  often  watched  anx¬ 
iously  throtigh  the  lagging  summer  nights,  in  the ! 
fearful  hope  of  his  coming. 

Winter  succeeded  to  .summer,  and  the  alehouse 
became  the  only  house  of  the  fated  man.  When 


the  late  hours  of  night  drove  him  to  his  own  home 
for  shelter,  a  few  mooily  hours  of  impatient  and 
restless  slumber  restored  him  again  to  his  degraded 
haunts. 

One  raging  night  of  driving  snow  and  .'*leet,  the 
wretched  drunkard  came  not  even  at  an  extreme 
hour.  The  pale  wife  became  apprehensive  of  dan¬ 
ger.  True,  often  had  her  spirit  failed  when  the 
hours  grew  late,  and  yet  he  had  not  come.  True, 
the  public  common,  intervening  between  their  cot¬ 
tage  and  the  tavern,  was  wide,  but  had  he  not 
cros.sed  it  till  blindfolded  he  could  not  miss  his  way 
And  yet  a  crushing  weight  was  ujKin  her  heart. 
She  could  not  endure  the  suspense.  She  could  not 
go  forth  herself  ujion  the  search.  A  comiiany  of 
b(K>n  companions  might  have  kejit  him,  and  .•'he 
tried  to  think  her  fears  might  be  futile.  Hut  the 
night  was  hitter  cold,  and  she  could  bear  her  agony 
no  longer.  She  grojied  her  way  to  the  cottage  of 
father  Heins,  and,  having  roused  him,  told  him  of 
her  fears.  The  old  man  readily  offeicd  his  assisf- 
ance.  With  a  stafl'and  lantern  he  proceeded  acro.s.s 
the  moor,  while  Mrs.  Ainslie  with  .straining  eye.s 
followed  the  light  he  held,  till  all  at  once  she  sjiw 
it  fall,  and  an  e.xclamation  of  horror  was  home  to 
her  on  the  wind.  She  did  not  hesitate — .she  sprung 
toward  the  spot  where  the  light  had  disaiqteared, 
and  came  to  father  Heins,  who  was  slowly  endea¬ 
voring  to  lift  something  from  the  snow,  over  which 
he  had  stumbled.  They  liore  it  stiff  and  cold  to  the 
cottage,  and  then  woman’s  strength  and  hope  at 
once  gave  way !  It  was  he — Charles  Ainslie,  the 
adorded  of  her  early  life — with  all  his  vices,  the 
dearest  object  of  her  earthly  care — irrecoverably 
dead !  Why  need  the  sequel  be  told.  The  shock 
was  great,  but  Mrs.  Ainslie  seemed  to  recover  from 
it,  to  drop  in  a  few  weeks  (juietly  into  her  grave. 
Her  soul  hail  lost  its  vital  aliment,  even  in  its  dis¬ 
tress  its  strong  excitement,  and  when  Charles  Ains¬ 
lie  filled  a  drunkard’s  grave,  her  destiny  also  was 
con.summated. 

Little  meek  Mary  Ainslie  was  now  six  years  old 
— heart-broken,  de.serted,  friendless !  Am  I  right  ? 
\Vhere  was  father  Heins .’  He  was  where  no  one 
else  could  be  found,  when  the  sorrowing  child  was 
ready  to  drop  U|)on  the  grave  of  her  devoted  parent, 
and  expire  in  utter  loneline.ss  of  spirit.  He  took  hei 
little  hand  with  a  freedom  he  hail  never  shown  be- 
■fore,  wi]x;d  her  streaming  eyes,  kis.sed  her  cheek, 
and,  wrapping  her  in  his  cloak,  took  her  quietly 
within  his  own  little  cottage,  held  her  in  his  arm.s 
till  she  dropjied  asleep,  and  as  she  opened  her  mild 
blue  orbs  to  weep  afresh,  and  started  in  her  dreams, 
the  old  man’s  eyes  met  hers — his  guardian  arm.s 
folded  her,  and  his  voice  spoke  in  tones  of  endear¬ 
ment. 

^’es,  she  and  father  Heins  became  all  the  world 
to  each  other,  and  the  old  intin’s  form  grew  more 
erect,  his  step  prouder,  his  face  less  wrinkled,  and 
his  feeling  more  akin  to  human  kind,  under  the 
influence  of  the  sweet  spirit  that  now  charmed  his 
once  solitary  abode.  His  garden  was  more  fertile 
— his  flowers  increased ;  there  was  a  gentle  hand 
to  assi.st  in  training  them,  and,  as  before,  the  old 
man’s  pleasure  was  still  in  making  garlands  for  his 
innocent  companion. 

But  a  grief  and  a  joy  came  together  to  the  dwel¬ 
ling  of  father  Heins.  Mrs.  Blatchford,  the  wife  of 
the  reverend  clergjman  of  the  parish,  proposed  to 
take  Mary,  out  of  respect  for  her  deceased  grand- 
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father,  anti  rear  her  in  her  family  for  the  s»ervices  j 
she  might  render.  The  oiler  was  tem|iling,  and  j 
though  Mary  cared  not  for  it,  father  Heins  saw 
that  it  would  not  do  to  refuse  it.  He  thought  l*rov- 
idence  had  ojtened  the  way  of  advancement  to  his 
little  charge — so  hr,  took  her  hy  the  hand  and  left 
her  at  the  house  of  the  clergyman,  and  returned 
home  to  feel  that  hi.s  cotUige  and  garden  hail  become 
indeed  lonely,  and  his  labors  no  lojiger  cheerful. 

Now,  Mrs.  Blatchford  was  a  gooil  woman  with 
a  bad  temj^r — that  is  to  say,  she  was  touchy  at 
times,  and  would  find  fault  without  reason.  The 
gentle  child  did  her  bidding  for  three  weeks,  in  a 
manner  which  defied  reproach ;  but  teinjier  will 
have  its  times  of  e.xcrcise,  and  the  spleen  of  Mrs. 
Blatchford  at  length  fell  ujion  Mary,  in  terms  of 
somewhat  caustic  censure.  The  little  girl  looked 
at  her  with  astonishment — answered  not  a  word ; 
but  in  the  evening,  when  father  Heins  called  to 
jiay  his  usual  visit,  her  little  iKUinet  wa.s  in  her 
hand— she  quietly  lietook  herself  to  the  old  man’s 
cottage  again— jxrured  out  her  grief  in  tears  at  his 
knee,  and  he  tenderly  smoothed  her  hair,  and  de- 
claret!  it  was  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart,  they 
should  not  speedily  jiart  apain  ! 

It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Blatchford  made  all  needful 
ajKilogies;  lU’know  ledged  that  her  temi>er  alone 
was  at  fault,  and  desired  to  receive  the  gentle  child 
liack  to  her  house  ;  but  father  Heins  thought  that 
tem|ter  was  never  to  be  trusted — that  the  same  acci¬ 
dent  might  hapjicn  again,  and  kept  his  darling  to 
enliven  for  a  lime  hi^  solitude,  and  range  at  will 
among  his  shrubbery. 

At  length  Mrs.  Merton,  the  mistress  of  a  fash¬ 
ionable  seminary  in  the  village,  projiosed  to  father 
Heins  to  take  Mary  into  her  .school,  and  liestow 
upon  her  the  rudimeots  of  education.  It  was  at 
this  jieriod  I  saw  her  in  the  shower  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Father  Heins  was  attending  her  home 
from  the  seminary,  and  no  gallant  could  have  done 
his  duty  better,  though  the  suddenness  of  the  storm 
must  have  wet  them  both  to  the  skin ! 

Shortly  after  this  scene,  I  left  the  village  of 

C - ,  and  have  for  many  long  years,  been  devoted 

to  busines.«  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  have  oft 
times  recalled  Mary,  and  her  innocent  face,  in  the 
scene  I  have  just  mentioned  ;  but  what  just  now 
particularly  brought  it  to  mind  was  the  following 
notice  in  the  C - (lazette  : 

“  Married  in  this  village,  on  the  4th  instant,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Blatchford,  Mr.  fleorge  Flowers,  to 
Miss  Mary  Ainslie.” 

Aha,  and  .so  the  matter  had  taken  place,  sure 
enough.  Report  in  this  case  had  been  no  liar.  1 

had  heard  of  Mary  constantly  after  quitting  C - , 

and  had  learned  that  she  had  made  the  brightest 
scholar,  and  carried  off  all  the  prizes  of  the  semi¬ 
nary.  And  what  a  comfort  and  blessing  this  was 
to  father  Heins  I  Ikiys  and  nights  she  would  read 
to  him  agreeable  books,  and  more  than  all  that  best 
of  books,  the  knowledge  and  love  of  which  her 
mother  had  early  taught  her.  At  length  Mrs.  Mer- 1 
ton  engaged  her  as  her  chief  assistant.  The  cottatre 
of  father  Heins  was  newly  painted,  and  his  garden 
surrounded  by  a  snug  ]>aling.  Mrs.  Merton  at  j 
length  withdrew  from  her  school,  and  Mary  was 
left  in  sole  charge.  Her  fame  as  a  teacher  ex  tended  J 
to  distant  places,  and  she  enjoyed  more  con.sidera- 1 
tion  (if  I  may  dare  to  say  so)  than  ten  mini.sters’ 
wives.  And  was  she  not  beautiful  ?  Fame  spoke  i 


of  her  .sU{)erior  charms  of  mind  luid  jierson.as  well 
as  of  her  exceeding  moilcsty  and  discretion,  and 
many  of  the  leading  young  men  ot  the  county  and 
elsev  here  contended  for  her  hand.  And  (ieorge 
Flowers  was  the  fortunate  youngster,  a.s  he  de>erved 
to  be  !  I  know'  him  well — amiable,  educated,  and, 
lea.<st  circumstance  of  all,  extremely  rich — iv*  fine  a 
fellow  a.s  moves  beneath  the  sun.  In  the  language 
of  the  region,  he  is  a  fine  forehanded  farmer,  well 
to  do  in  the  w’orld  ! 

And  such  a  wedding  a.s  they  had  will  long  be 
remembered — not  for  .splendor ;  but  such  troops  of 
friends,  fair  young  ladies  and  bright  fanners,  had 
never  been  before  seen  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant. 

And  there  was  one  old  man  there,  happy  a.s  the 
youngest  of  them  all,  though  not  so  gay — goiMl, 
kind-hearted,  iinobtru.sive  old  father  Heins.  He 
had  given  his  con.sent  to  the  marriage,  and  had 
even  agreed  to  give  ujt  his  cottage  and  live  in  the 
comfortable  farm-house  of  (Jeorge  Flowers.  And 
he  supplied  the  garlands  for  the  w'edding,  all  from 
his  own  little  garden ;  but  when  he  presented  the 
bridal  bouquet,  and  ki.s.sed  the  '•heek  of  his  wiMlded 
darling,  a  tear  stood  in  his  manly  eye  as  he  uttered, 
in  tones  of  the  fonde.st  affection,  “  Mainj  Jh>irc,  \, 
mi/  love,  arc  cfiariniiif:,  hut  thou  r.rnllcst  them  oil 

THK  STAR. "5. 

Tiif.y  tell  us  that  the  stars  ot  night. 

Those  little  lamias  on  high. 

Which  with  their  I'eehle,  ghiniiicring  light, 

I  Illuminate  the  sky. 

Are  tuns  which  in  tar  distance  burn. 

With  daz/ling  splendor  bright; 

Round  which  unnumbered  worlds  may  turn 
Unnoticed  by  our  sight. 

1  While  that  fair  moon,  which  changing  place, 
j  Now  shows  her  silver  horns — 

Now’  with  her  round,  resplendent  face. 

The  twilight  scene  adorns; 

And  planets,  which,  with  various  force. 

Their  several  journeys  run — 

Are  ieor/(rf.t,  which  make  their  annual  cour-'C 
Around  our  central  .sun. 

To  those  far  regions  none  can  reach. 

Nor  even  eagles  soar; 

And  yet  astronomy  will  teach 
Those  wonders  to  explore. 

UOD-FISHINti  AND  SKAL  CATCH INd. 

A  w’ork  entitlerl  “  Kxcursions  in  and  about  New¬ 
foundland,”  by  .1.  B.  Jukes,  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  writer  thus  describes  the  operation  ol 
Cod-fishing: 

“  About  the  beginning  of  May,  all  the  {lopula- 
Uon  are  on  the  alert,  preparing  for  the  fishery,  lay¬ 
ing  in  stores  of  summer  provisions,  and  hooks,  lines, 
I  nets,  clothes,  and  the  rigging  of  their  boats.  To¬ 
ward  the  tniddle  or  etid  of  May  the  first  shoal  of 
herrings,  cal leil  by  the  natives  the  spring  herrings, 
appear.  These  are  immediately  caught  in  nets,  and 
used  as  bait  for  cod-fi.sh.  In  the  middle  ot  June 
the  capelin  come  in  and  last  to  the  middle  of  July ; 
and  with  them  commences  the  height  of  the  fishery. 
Flvery  man,  woman  and  child,  is  then  fully  em¬ 
ployed.  A  married  man  having  a  family,  ii.sually 
goes  out  with  his  sons,  takes  his  bucket  full  of 
I  capelin  for  bait,  and,  rowing  to  the  fishing  ground, 
generally  a  mile  or  two  outside  of  the  harbor,  an¬ 


chors  and  commences  fishing.  Fach  |>erson  in  the 
boat  has  two  lines,  alnmt  twenty-live  fathoms  long, 
with  tw'o  or  more  hooks.  These  he  flings  one  on 
each  side  of  his  boat,  the  end  of  the  line  lieiiig  made 
fast  to  the  thwart.  Feeling  each  oicasioually,  the 
moment  he  .strikes  a  fish  he  hauls  him  in,  flings 
him  down  in  the  boat,  baits  the  liixik,  and  throws 
out  his  line  again.  When  they  get  what  they  call 
a  giKxl  spurt  of  fish,  each  jierson  will  sometimes  be 
fully  employed  hauling  in  one  line  after  the  other 
as  fast  as  he  can  Ixiit  them  and  throw  them  out 
:igain.  When  this  liapjH’iis,  an  hour  or  two  suffices 
to  fill  the  boat,  which  then  .siils  away  with  her 
cargo  to  the  stage-lieiul.  Here  the  fish  are  forkeil 
out  of  the  iKiat  with  a  kind  of  boat  hixik  or  pikel, 
the  prong  being  stuck  into  the  lieail,  and  the  fish 
thrown  up  onto  the  st.ig«'  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  hay  is  thrown  into  a  cart.  On  the  stage  arc 
usually  the  females  of  the  family,  or  a  man  or  two 
as.sisfed  by  females,  as  the  cas»‘  may  Ih‘.  The  two 
most  .skillful  of  thesi*  are  called  resjxTtively  the 
healer  and  the  splitter  The  business  of  the  first 
is  to  cut  the  fish  o|kmi  across  the  thriiat  and  down 
the  Ix'lly,  and  pass  it  to  an  assistant,  who,  taking 
out  the  liver,  ilrops  that  into  a  tub  on  one  side,  and 
fearing  of  the  lieail  and  entrails  throws  them  down 
on  the  other  side.  The  liver  is  prcM-rvisI  to  make 
oil,  and  the  heal  and  garbage  drop  into  the  water 
which  flows  underneath.  The  fi,-h  is  then  |iassed 
to  the  splitter,  who,  by  a  dexterous  movement,  cut.s 
out  the  backbone  from  the  neck  nearly  to  the  tail, 
and  thus  lays  the  fish  entirely  ojh’Ii,  and  capable  of 
being  laid  Hat  on  it.s  bru'k. 

“  This  is  the  most  iirijMirtant  juirt  of  the  o|iera- 
tion,  and  a  ginnl  splitter  always  commands  sujierior 
wages  at  a  merchant’s  establishment.  When  split 
ojieii  the  fish  are  silted,  laid  in  piles  todrain,  washed 
and  salted  again,  and  finally  laid  in  the  sun  v>n  clear 
days  to  dry  and  harden.  While  thusex{)osed  they 
rerjuin*  much  attention,  and  the  women  are  con¬ 
stantly  looking  after  them,  laying  them  up  in  round 
he.i|)s  with  the  skin  outwards  at  night,  or  on  the 
approach  of  rain,  in  which  .state  they  hxik  very 
much  like  small  haycocks.’’ 

He  calculates  that  a  fislierman,  when  most  for¬ 
tunate,  may  catch  in  aday  a  quantity  of  cod  weigh¬ 
ing  over  ’2,000  jMmnds.  With  resjtect  to  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  fish,  he  says: 

“  One  calm  July  evening  I  was  in  a  lio^it  outside 
St.  John’s  harbor,  when  the  sea  was  pretty  .still, 
when  the  fish  were  ‘  breaching,’  a.s  it  is  termed. 
For  several  miles  around  us  the  calm  sea  was  alive 
with  fish.  They  were  .“iiorting  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  Hirting  their  tails  iKcasionally  into  the 
air,  and  as  far  as  could  be  seen  the  water  was  rip¬ 
pled  and  broken  by  their  movements.  Looking 
down  into  its  clear  depths,  cod-fish  under  cod-fish,  of 
all  sizes,  apjieared  swimming  about  a.s  if  in  sport. 
Some  boats  were  fishing,  but  not  a  bite  could  they 
get,  the  fish  being  alreaily  gorged  with  food.  I 
speared  one  great  fellow  with  the  spike  of  the  boat¬ 
hook  ;  but  there  Ixiing  no  Uil  to  it  be  got  away ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  .see,  that  was  the  only  fish 
touched.  H|d  the  ground  been  shallow  enough  to 
use  nets,  tbe*harlK.r  might  have  been  filleil  with 
fish.” 

The  most  interesting  j»art  of  his  work  is  that 
which  relates  to  seal-catching,  which  he  made  a 
voyage  to  the  ice  to  wifnes.s.  Next  to  cod-fishing, 
sealing  is  the  most  profitable  occupation  of  the  New- 
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foiiri(llari(lrrn  'I’fiK  sphIk  ar<*  met  with  in  great 
numfiers  on  the  floating  fiehiH  of  ire,  Ui  the  nortli  of 
Newfoundland,  and  veHselK  are  Hent  out  tJiere  every 
spring,  manned  hy  some  of  the  hardiest  and  most 
energetic  wamen  in  the  world.  'I'lie  annexed  ex¬ 
tracts  refer  to  this  subject : 

“  In  pas.sing  through  a  thin  .skill  of  ice,  one  of 
the  men  hrsiked  uji  a  young  se.'il  with  hisgafl.  Its 
cries  were  precisely  like  tlio.se  of  a  young  child  in 
the  extremity  of  agony  and  di.stre.vs,  something 
fietween  shrieks  and  (onvul.sive  sohtiings.  It  thril¬ 
led  one's  nerves  at  first,  hut  when  I  found  tliat  their 
sole  employment,  when  alone  on  the  ice,  wjls  utter¬ 
ing  similar  cries,  and  that  nearly  the  ^ame  cry 
was  expressive  of  enjoyment  or  defiance,  as  of  jiam 
and  fear,  I  lieciune  more  reconciled.” 

"  March  I.'tth — As  sihmi  as  it  wa*'  light  this  morn¬ 
ing  all  hands  were  overls /ird  on  the  ice,  and  the 
whole  of  the  day  was  employed  in  slaiigiitering 
young  seals  in  all  directions,  and  hauling  their 
|telLs  to  the  vessel.  'I'hc  day  was  clear  and  cold, 
with  .1  strong  northwest  witkI  hlowmg,  and  iKca- 
sionally  the  ves.s»*l  made  giMsI  way  through  the  ke, 
the  men  following  lier,  and  clearing  oil  the  sc-alson 
each  side  as  we  went  along.  The  young  seals  lie 
disjs*rsed  liere  and  there  on  the  ice,  l«i.Nking  in  the 
sun,  and  often  sheltered  hy  the  rough  hlock.s  and 
jiiles  of  ice,  covered  with  snow.  Six  or  eight  may 
sometimes  l»e  s<*en  within  a  .sjiace  of  twenty  yanks 
srpian’.  'I'he  men  armed  with  a  gall,  and  a  hauling 
lojK*  slung  over  their  slioulders,  disjiersc  about  on 
the  ice,  and  whenever  they  find  a  seal,  strike  it  a 
heavy  blow  on  the  head,  which  either  .stun.s  the 
animal,  nr  kills  it  outright.  Having  killed,  or  at 
lea.st  .stunned,  all  they  H*e  within  a  .short  di.stance, 
they  skin,  or,  as  they  call  it,  “  .sculp"  them  \vith  a 
broad  clasji  knife,  called  a  sculjiing-knife,and  nick¬ 
ing  two  lioles  iilong  the  edge  of  e;ich  side  of  the 
skin,  they  lay  tiiein  one  over  another,  {la-ssing  the 
rojM*  thiough  the  nose  of  etU'li  jK'lt,  and  lacing  it 
through  the  .side  holes  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
pulled  tight  it  draws  them  into  a  coinjiact  bundle. 
Fastening  the  gall' in  this  bundle,  they  then  put  the 
rope  over  the  shoulder,  and  liaul  it  away  over  the 
ice  to  the  ve.ssel." 

“(lenerally  the  young  ones  did  not  attempt  to 
stir  as  we  approached  them,  and  ijuietly  sullered 
themseWes  to  Ik*  kiUK'ked  on  the  head  with  the  gall 
and  skinned  on  the  sjMit.  1  saw  one  jkku  wretch 
skinned,  or  sruljM*d,  while  yet  alive,  ami  the  boily 
writhing  in  MimkI  after  In'ing  .strip|>od  of  its  jielt. 
The  matt  told  me  he  had  stm  them  swim  away  in 
that  state,  and  that  if  the  first  Mow  did  not  kill  them, 
they  could  not  stop  to  give  them  a  sr'i’ond.  How 
IS  It  th.at  one  ran  steel  one'.s  mind  to  locik  on  that 
which  to  iciul  of,  or  even  to  think  of  afterward, 
makes  one  shudder  •  In  the  hustle,  hut  ry,  and  ev- 
ntement.  thesi*  things  pass  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  a>  if  necessity  :  hut  they  an*  most  horrible, 
and  will  not  a*linit  of  an  altemjU  at  palliation.  As 
till--  morning  T  was  left  alone  to  take  care  of  the 
mint  while  the  men  were  on  the  ia* ;  the  mass  of 
dying  carca''M*s  piled  in  the  Iniat  around  mo,  each 
writhing,  ga'-ping.  ami  s|Hmling  MikkI  into  the  air, 
nearlv  made  me  "ick  Si*eking  relief  in  lU'tion,  I 
drove  the  •-hap  imliil  «>f  the  gatl'  into  t!ie  brain  of 
every  one  in  v,  hieh  I  could  see  a  '‘kin  of  life.  The 
yisiou  of  one  pom  wivtch  writhing  in  snow-white 
•  wiMdlv  Inxiy,  witli  it^heail  lathed  in  MikhI,  through 
which  it  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  see  and  breallie, 


really  humited  my  dreauns.  Nutwilhslanding  all 
this,  the  excitement  of  bemg  out  in  the  punt,  forc¬ 
ing  our  way  through  the  narrow  channels  between 
the  icejMuis  into  the  lakes  of  water  where  old  setds 
were  sjiorting  on  every  side  ;  filling  our  boat  with 
{lelts;  engineering  so  as  to  sweep  over  a  mile  or  two 
of  new  ground,  and  return  to  the  vessel  by  a  dilFer- 
ent  way  from  that  we  came,  clearing  the  ice  of  seals 
as  we  went  along,  and  the  hunting  spirit,  which 
makes  every  man  an  animal  of  pn*y,  and  deligiil  in 
the  jiKKliice  of  his  gun  or  his  how,  kejit  me  m  the 
punt  till  a  late  hour  in  tiie  alteinoon.” 

i;i‘AS,  ()J{  roiSON  TKKK. 

.Mo.sr  jKT.sons  have  heard  of  the  dreadful  Upas, 
or  jMii.son  tree,  of  .lava,  a  tree  that  was  reported  to 
spring  up  quite  alone  in  a  valley,  spreading  death 
and  desolation  all  around  it,  for  a  sjiace  of  fifty 
miles;  which  was  said  to  Ik*  covered  with  thou- 
simls  of  gha.stly  skeletons,  .sole  remnants  of  its 
victims.  This  untrue  .statement  was  made  hy  a 
Putch  traveller,  named  Foersch.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  in  .lava  then*  is  a  jioisonous  vaUey  ;  and 
it  is  also  true,  that  in  .lava  there  grows  a  poisonous 
tree,  called  Fpas;  hut  so  far  from  its  creating  deso¬ 
lation  and  death  for  the  sjiace  of  many  miles,  the 
Upas  is  a  tme  which  grows  in  the  most  fertile  situ¬ 
ations,  and  is  surrounded  hy  the  most  luxurious 
vegetation  of  an  eastern  clime.  Twining  plant.s 
creep  round  its  stem — birds  rest  in  its  leafy  branche.s 
-  and  lieasts  of  prey  come  to  sleep  in  its  widely- 
extending  shale. 

The  |H)i.son  valley  of  .lava  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  I’lKts  tree  at  all.  It  is  an  excavation  in  the 
ground,  almut  half  a  mile  wide,  and  filled  with 
c.arlK)nic-acid  gas,  just  like  the  (Jrotto  del  Cane. 

Focrscli,  after  a.ssurlng  us  that  all  he  is  going  to 
say  shall  M*  jierfectly  true,  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Upas  jioison  is  ob¬ 
tained  :  he  tells  us  that  criminals  under  sentence 
of  death, are  jiermitted  to  choose  whether  they  will 
sufler  hy  the  public  e.xeculioner,  or  try  their  fortune 
in  jirocuring  .some  poison  from  the  Ujias.  Of  two 
evils  they  usually  prefer  tlie  latter,  as  it  allords 
them  a  slight  chance  of  escaping,  if  fortunate 
enough  to  return  with  some  jKiison,  then  all  their 
crimes  are  forgiven,  and  they,  moreover,  obtain  a 
reward. 

“  On  the  confines  of  the  valley,”  says  he, “there 
lives  an  old  priest,  whose  duty  it  is  to  afford  a.ssist- 
iuice,  both  spiritual  and  temjioral,  to  such  malefac¬ 
tors  as  aa*  al»out  to  jiriKCcd  on  their  generally  fatal 
err.ind.  At  stated  iK*ri(xls  of  the  year,  hands  of 
prisoners  arrive  at  this  old  man's  residence, and  are  j 
there  supplied  with  every  requisite  for  jK-rforming  j 
their  journey.  The  priest  covers  their  he.ad.s  with 
leather  liocxls,  each  having  two  gla.ss  eyes;  sup¬ 
plies  them  with  a  silver  or  ivory  iM>ison-box ;  luul 
tlien,  a.scending  with  them  to  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
he  gives  diivclious  for  shaping  their  course,  and, 
alter  commending  their  souls  to  the  Almighty,  he 
hills  them  farewell.  They  arc  directed  to  travel 
with  the  ga*atest  sjieed.  following  the  course  of  a 
little  s!n*.am.  which,  at  the  distance  of  tliirty  miles 
from  this  |H>int,  flows  clo.se  |ia.st  the  tree.  If  the 
w  ind,  at  tlie commencement  of  their  jouruey,  sliouUl 
blow  in  the  direction  of  the  Ujias  until  the  first 
tliirty  miles  are  travelled  over,  then  they  are  usually 
sale  ;  but  if  the  wiud  should  blow  in  their  face*, 
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and  waft  toward  them  the  demlly  j>oison,  they 
surely  die.” 

Foersch  afterward  proceeds  to  give  a  long  account 
of  an  execution  which  he  witnessed,  of  fourteen  of 
the  emjieror’s  wives,  who  were  killed  at  one  time 
by  means  of  lancets  poisoned  with  the  juice  of  the 
Upas !  He  attributes  the  general  unhealthiness  of 
.lava  to  the  prc.sence  of  this  solitary  tree,  which  not 
only  kills  by  its  jioisonous  emanations,  but  also 
afliirds  every  facility  to  .secret  murder,  almo.slall  the 
natives  of  quality  carrying  jKiisoned  ihiggers  oi 
knives.  He  affirms  that  the  Pnlch  inhabitants  of 
.lava  never  travel  into  any  di.stant  jiartof  the  i.sland 
without  taking  with  them  fish,  which  they  throw 
into  water  before  presuming  to  drink  it.  If  the  fish 
liv'e,  all  is  well ;  if  they  die,  the  water  has  been 
poisoned.  Finally,  he  relates  an  anecdote  which, 
according  to  him  is  current  in  Java,  relative  to  the 
origin  of  the  tree.  It  is  represented  that  at  one 
time  till*  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  i.sland,  which 
is  now  desolate,  were  very  sinful,  and  the  prophet 
Mahomet  caused  the  Upas  to  shoot  up  as  a  scourge 
to  destroy  them  all. 

ffiie  can  hardly  regret  this  fabulous  account  of 
the  ITpa.s-tree,  seeing  that  it  called  forth  a  beautiful 
efinsion  from  the  late  Dr.  Darwin,  who,  in  his  poem 
called  The  Ikitanic  fJarden,  or  Loves  of  the  Plants, 
thus  describes  it : 

“Where  seas  of  gold  with  gay  rrllectioii  smile, 
ftound  the  green  coasts  of  .lava’s  palmy  isle, 

A  spacious  plain  extends  its  upland  scene, 

Itooks  rise  on  rocks,  and  fountains  gush  hetwetn; 
Soft  zephyrs  blow;  eternal  summers  reign, 

And  showers  prolific  bless  the  soil  in  vain. 

No  spicy  nutmeg  scents  the  vernal  gales. 

Nor  towering  plantain  shades  the  mid-duy  vales. 
No  grassy  mantle  bides  the  sable  hills, 

No  dowering  cha[let  crowns  ^e  trickling  rills, 
j  Nor  tufted  moss,  nor  leathery  linchen  creci>8 
I  In  russet  ta|>estry  o’er  the  crumbling  steeps. 

No  step  retreating  on  the  sand  impressed. 

Invites  the  visit  of  a  second  guest. 

No  refluent  fin  the  uni>eopIed  stream  divides. 

No  revolant  pinion  cleaves  ihe  airy  tides; 

Nor  handed  moles,  nor  beaked  worms  return. 
That  mining  jass  the  irremeable  bourne. 

Fierce  in  dread  silence  on  the  blasted  heath 
Fell  I'lias  sits— -the  hydra  tree  of  death. 

Lo!  from  one  root  the  envenomed  soil  below, 

A  thousand  vegetative  ser|>ent8grow. 

Ill  shining  rays  the  scaly  monster  spreads 
OVi  ten  si]uarv  leagues  his  far  diverging  heads, 
fV  in  the  trunk  entwist  bis  tangled  form. 

Looks  o’er  the  clouds,  and  hisses  in  the  storm. 

J**!*  e|)ed  in  fell  poison  as  his  sharp  teeth  part, 

A  thousand  longues  in  quick  vibration  dart. 

?5natch  the  proud  eagle  towering  o’er  the  heath. 

Or  |H>unce  the  lion  as  he  stalks  beneath. 

Or  strew,  as  marshalled  hosts  contend  in  vain, 
With  human  skeletons,  the  whitened  plain. 
Chained  at  his  root,  two  scion  demons  dwell. 
Breathe  the  faint  hiss,  or  try  the  shriller  yell, 

Kise  fluttering  in  the  air  on  callow  wings, 

And  aim  at  insect  prey  their  little  stings.” 

Mo.mentary  KxriTE.MANT. — Never  yield  to  the 
excitement  of  the  moment.  Should  something  croe.s 
your  feelings,  and  you  perceive  the  pa-ssions  begin  lo 
lK)il,  crush  them  at  once.  Do  not  suffer  them  for  a 
moment  to  get  the  ascendency  over  your  Iietter  nature. 
In  conversing  with  a  companion,  yoo  should  be  ex¬ 
tremely  careful  lest  you  lake  offence  at  what  may 
UAthinkingly  be  sakl.  Avoid  all  disputes. 

..  -i 
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TO  A  CHILD, 

0>  HIS  asking  THK  tjI’KSTION,  “  WHY  DOES  THE 
SUN  GO  DOWN  ?” 

BY  THOMAS  RAUl>. 

“  Why  does  the  sun  go  down  ?” 

Thy  iiiUnt  li|is  exclaim, 

As  thou  gazesi  on  the  departing  url>. 

While  heaven  seems  wrapt  in  (lame. 

It  goes  to  cheer  anollier  sphere, 

.Make  other  hills  look  hriglit. 

And  chase  away  from  distant  realms 
The  hovering  sliades  of  night. 


“  Why  does  the  sun  go  dov,  n 

IVrcliance  thou  soon  mayst  say, 

As  the  lond  bright  dreams  of  childhood’s  years 
Are  vanishing  aw’ay. 

Those  fairy  dreams  desert  thee  now. 

And  their  magic  charms  are  riven. 

To  show  the  earth  is  at  best  but  dark. 

And  light  proceeds  from  heaven. 

“  Why  does  the  sun  go  down  ?” 

Perhaps  thou  mayst  whisi>er  too, 

As  the  warmer  beams  of  youthful  love 
Are  flitting  fast  from  view’. 

To  bid  thee  fix  thy  heart  on  things  . 

Beyond  the  gulf  of  time. 

And  never  expect  enduring  bliss 
In  the  earth’s  ungenial  clime. 

“  Why  does  the  sun  go  down  ?” 

Thou  may.st  ask  in  deeper  gloom. 

When  the  hand  that  writes  these  verses  now. 
Is  laid  in  the  silent  tomb : 

And  O  may  heaven  this  sacred  truth 
J^tamp  deep  on  thy  bosom  then — 

It  docs  l)Ut  ijuit  the  scene  awhile. 

In  glory  to  rise  again  ! 

KAULV  LIKK  OF  JOHN  BLNYAN. 


EVERY  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE. 


way  of  swearinii ;  for,  thouirht  he,  1  am  so  ai’ctis-  opinion  But  he  was  then,a.s  ho  afterward  admits, 
tomed  to  it,  tliat  it  will  bo  m  vain  for  me  to  tliink  but  a  Phariseo  goini?  about  to  osUihlish  lus  own 
of  a  reformation.  But  from  this  hour,  however,  rit^hteousncss — knowing  nothing  ot  Christ,  or  grace, 
the  abandonment  of  thi.s  sinful  luahit  commenced,  or  fatlli,  or  ho|H'. 

ajid  tiiongh  liolore  he  know  not  how  to  sjieak  ent-  Bun  van  li.nd  fotmorly  taken  gto,il  deliglit  m  liell- 
pbatically  without  beginning  and  ending  willi  an  ringing,  hut  tu»w  tiiat  his  conscience  “  beg;m  to  he 
oath,  found  he  could  now  c.vpress  iunisAdf  more  tender,”  he  thought  il  a  sin ;  yet  he  so  iiankered 
tlucntly  and  pleasantly  without  than  he  had  ever  alter  this,  wliich  had  hitherto  licen  his  favorite 
done  liefore.  amu'ieiiient,  that  the  ugh  he  durst  not  pull  a  rope. 

Though  we  have  just  s|K>ken  of  the  iiimior.il  he  would  go  and  liH.k  .at  the  ringers,  though  not 
cliaracter  of  lus  father,  >ct  we  lannot  lint  conclude  without  the  convutiiui  timt  it  was  uidsToining  the 
that  some  one,  |.erhaps  his  mother,  tiH»k  some  |wiiis  religions  ,  haracter  he  now  profe.ss*  d  :  a  fear  came 
in  impres.sii,g  him  with  a  si  n^e  of  religions  duties  ;  |^.||s  ,„ij,ht  fall ;  to  secure 

otherwisi*,  when  m  Ins  youth  he  became  notuiious  |  It  . . .  1„.  V(,kkI  under  a  Iwam,  which 

aliove  Ills comiaiiions  tor  Ithisphemy,  Ite  would  not,  extended  fu.m  side^  sale;  but  his  feat  <  i  nee  e.v- 
niore  than  they.have  been  disturbed  by  suchdreams  i-,,,..!,  he  coiiMdeiedTlfii'  Ik-11  might  tall  with  a  swing, 
and  compunctious  visitations  as  he  has  descriM.  hit  the  wall  tirst.  rebound,  and  so  strike  him  m  its 
“  Often,”  he  says,  »  after  I  had  sjient  this  and  the  descent.  Upon  this^ie  a-tired  to  the  steeple  door, 
other  day  in  sin,  I  have,  in  my  bed,  lieen  greaUy  thinking  liimselt  safe  enough  thea* ;  for  if  the  bell 
utflicted  while  asleep,  with  the  apprehensions  of  should  fall,  he  could  slip  out.  Further  than  the 
w’icked  spirits,  who  still,  as  I  then  thought,  labored  diH*r  he  did  not  venture,  nor  did  he  long  consider 
to  draw  me  aw.ay  with  them.”  And  his  waking  |,;,„self  safe  thea*,  for  the  next  huicy  which  |k>s. 
retlectiotis  were  little  less  terrible  :  when  a  boy,  but  him  w’;ls  that  the  steeple  itself  might  fall  ; 

nine  or  ten  yeais  old,  he  was  ollen,  in  the  midst  of  ^^d  this  so  shook  his  mind,  that  he  daad  not  stand 


his  childisli  sjiorls,  cast  down  and  afilicted  there- 
W’ith,  yet  could  not  let  go  his  .sins.  ] 

These  vi.siialions,  thougli  at  longer  iiiterviil>i, 


oven  there  any  longer,  buttU'd  lest  the  tower 'should 
come  u|Km  him. 

He  ntierward  becanie  iumiaii.tfd  wilJi  the  Bap- 


recurred  with  .somewhat  less  violence— yet  he  wa.s  .^vliich  j.ruved  very  beneficial  toh.m;  for 

never  so  abandoned  hy  (lod,  a.s  to  be  wholly  with-  without  llie  encouragement  received  from  tiiem,  he 

out  them.  And  some  providential  cscajies  in  his  might  have  lived  and  died  a  tinker,  tor  even  when 

past  life,  he  looks  uikhi  a.s  so  many  judgment.^  oil  the  coarse*  habits  of  lus  early  life,  his 

mixed  with  mercy,  ile>igned  liy  the  Almighty  to  J^teiit  |K>wers  could  never,  without  some  encour- 

XX  can  him  Iroin  his  sins.  Once  he  fell  into  a  creek  agenieiit  and  impulse,  have  hrokeii  through  the 

near  the  .sea;  once  out  of  a  boat  into  the  river  Oust*,  thick  igtioiaiice  with  which  they  were  mcrusted. 

near  Bedford  ;  and  each  time  narrowly  esca|K*d  a  t'(,;ir>eness  of  tImt  instruction  could  not  lie 

w.-itery  grave.  One  day  an  adder  crossed  his  jiath,  etmceived,  if  pioofs  did  not  exi<t  m  his  own  liand- 

he  .slunned  if  with  a  stick,  and  tiien  forced  open  its  ^vriting;  one  verse,  of  which  we  copy  froiti  a  vol- 

mouth  and  plucked  out  its  timgue,  which  he  sup-  Monuments  of  John  Fox  ; 

pos?d  te)  Ik*  its  sting,  with  his  fingers;  and  this,  if  iJiis  we  conclude  thi-. hKsgia|ihiial  sketch. 

really  an  adder,  w.ts  a  more  wonderful  e.scape  than  ,  i  .  i  i 

^  *  here  IS  one  stout  ntul  strong  in  deeU 


KAULV  I.IFK  OF  JOHN  BLNYAN.  mouth  .and  plucked  out  its  tongue*,  which  he  sup-  the  Arts  and  .Moniimonts  of  John  Fox; 

pos?d  to  Ik*  its  sting,  \x  llh  his  fingers ;  and  this,  if  with  this  we  conclude  llii-.  fiKsgiaidin  al  sketch. 

Pit  IS  eminent  Christian  was  born  in  tire  vill.age  ol  really  an  adder,  w.as  a  more  wonderful  e.scape  than  ,  .  .  i  .  i  i 

,,,  •  o  li-  1  I  I’  I  1  1  .  I  ^  *  here  IS  one  stout  ami  strong  III  deed 

LFtowe,  III  IVdlordslure,  KnglamI ;  he  was  initiated  i,e  see„,s  to  have  Wen  aware  of.  When  a  sol.liei  „„ 

to  the  business  of  a  brazier  hy  lus  father,  who  ful-  Ju  the  Parliamenl's  army,  in  llie  eighteenth  year  of  a  .-.igim  |,p  irive  them  yra  l.a.st  of  all 

lowed  that  avoc.ation  ;  resjiectlng  hisliitth  he  writes,  },p  drawn  out  to  go  to  the  siege  of  Lie-  that  are  obedant  to  the  heavenly  rail. 

“  nf  a  low  ineon.siderahle  generation —my  fathei  s  cester:  one  of  the  same  company  wi.shed  to  go  in  _  ,,,,  n  .  '  , 

i, ..  ...  1,  .  1  i  .1  1  To-mokkow  — \\  ho  can  tell  how  much  is  em- 

lus  .stead ;  Bunyan  consented  to  the  exchange ;  ,  ,  i  •  •  ,  rn  •  ^ 

Most  young  jieople,  we  think,  h.ave  heard  ol  the  yolnnteer  substitute,  standing  sentinel  one  a»n  •  mug  .i  e\x  tours 

”  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  John  Bunyan  is  it.s  author,  jay  at  the  siege,  xvas  shot  through  the  head  hy  a  ‘•'’7 

but  previous  to  his  writing  this  popular  little  book,  ball.  commence  iLs  course  who  is  there  lliat  can  read  a 

of  which  so  many  hundreds  of  lliousands  have  ^  apjrears  he  ran  heaillong  into  lire  boisterous  pronotuicc*  the  chanu  ter  of  its 

been  printed,  he  underwent  many  vicis.silude.s  of  yyliich  prove  fatal  to  so  many  of  the  ignorant  rr.ii 

mind  and  circumstances,  a  few  of  which  it  is  our  and  brutal,  for  want  of  a  nece.ssary  restrictive  dis-  ‘>-morro\x  .  ios«,  vx  to  arr  gay  nia)  k* 
inlention  to  set  liefore  our  yoiins  readers  In  this  c,j,|i„e,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  covernment  to  "I  hl'a- 

memoir.  .y, .  |,e  was  not  led  into  thase  InU.ltnal  ''"I'’ 

.  .......  .  1  '  ^.1  ae.rrr,,,-  I>r.  ..a  t  ...r . « .......  I...  ..  I. .........  I 


lirief  memoir. 


His  father,  though  in  humble  and  narrow  circum-  primes  which  inlix  a  deejKT  stain.  Though  a 
stances,  was  able  to  give  him  some  education,  and  j,yvearer  and  profane,  he  was  no  drunkard.  j 

lie  learned  Loth  to  read  and  to  write  no  small  ac-  Some  time  after  this.  Ire  fell  in  comiiany  witli  a 


intervene  lietxx’een  it  and  us-  though  it  will  soon 
commence  its  course — who  is  there  tliat  can  read  a 
single  page  and  pronounce  the  charattei  of  its 
events  ? 

To-morrow !  Thos«*  who  are  gay  may  Ik*  sad. 
Those  xvho  .are  now  xx’alking  the  avenues  of  plea¬ 
sure,  led  hy  the  hand  of  Iio|m*,  may  Ik*  the  subject 
of  intense  sorrow.  Pros|K*rily  may  l*e  changed  into 
lulversily. 

Tho..K*^vlio  are  now  on  the  niountaiii  .«iiininit 


coinph.shment  in  those  days— but  such  was  the  .Hn,r  man,  who  talked  to  him  of  religion  and  the  cheek  may  te 

.1  A  «xt/rt«*uiArAX'iAl  WttK  ikolAtirAOk!  tl\K>  air/vn<r  utitiA  frani*  f  I . 


I  value  he  attached  to  it.  th.at  he  soon  lost  all  he  hail  Scriptures,  in  a  manner  which  took  his  attention  . . .  "7  i' 

I  ken  taught,  »  even,”  he  say.s,  » .almo.st  utterly.”  and  sent  him  to  his  Bible.  He  Umk  great  pleitsure  fVath  may  have  overtaken  tis. 

'■  His  father  was  a  man  of  profane  character-an  in  reading  the  historical  parts,  hut  the  Kpistles  he  o- morrow  .  t  ma)  laxe  entire  )  c  iange«  tie 

.  ,  ,  .  ,  ,1-  1  •  i  L  1  .  11  .  1  .  1  I  •  •  *  I  .1  r  course  of  our  lives.  It  in.ay  lomi  a  new  era  m  our 

u  habitual  swearer — and  his  son  early  imbibed  that  could  not  understand,  being  ignorant,  both  ot  our  . 

i  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  •  I  1  1  ,  •  ,  •  •  1  .1  I  1 1  (  .1  I  ext.stence.  What  we  fear  may  not  happen. 

‘'in ful  and  iiemtcious  habit.  Once  when  he  stood  being  horn  in  sin,  and  the  children  ot  wrath;  and  ^  ,  , 

,,  I  •  L  ,  .  •  ui  ,  u  •  t  \  •.  1  -4\  c  I  CM  •  .  To-morroxv !  Away  with  anxiety,  l/et  u.s  lean 

thus  playing  the  mailman,  at  a  neighltors  shop  win-  of  the  neces.sity  and  worth  of  Je.sus  Chri.st  as  a  ,  ci  n  i  i  u  1. 

I  ,  ,  ,  r  I  .  /  •  .1  11  III  I  -1 1  on  Providence.  Pliere  is  a  Being  to  xvhoin  all  the 

[  now,  the  woman  of  the  house,  who  he  siieaks  of  .Saviour,  through  whom  we  may  all  tecome  children  ,.  .  .  1  i  •  .1 

,  ,  r  1  u  •  I- k  distinctions  ol  lime  .are  the  same,  and  who  is  able 

I  as  a  loose  and  wicked  irerson,  told  him  that  he  w’as  of  grace  and  heirs  or  heaven.  ■  .1  •  r 

t  .  1  ki  1  •  I  •  1  todisyo.se  ol  everything  for  our  xvisr  improvement 

1“  the  ungodhest  fellow  for  sw-earing,  that  ex’er  she  This  effected  a  considerable  change  in  hrs  deport-  *  - - 

beard  in  all  her  life.”  This  repnxjf  came  xx’ith  merit,  and  his  neighlior-s,  astonished  at  the  reforma-  He  that  wails  for  an  opjKirtumly  lo  do  much  at 

more  etlect  from  lier  than  from  a  tetter  (ler.'ton, and  lion  in  his  charticter,  liegan  to  s|)eak  well  of  him,  once,  nuiy  hiealhe  out  his  life  in  idle  wishes;  and 

be  wished  that  he  could  be  a  little  child  again,  th.at  Ixilh  in  hi.s  presence  and  ab.st*nce  ;  and  with  this  he  regret,  m  the  last  hour,  his  uselejcs  intentions  and 

be  might  be  taught  to  speak  without  this  wicked  was  well  ple.ased,  thinking  he  merited  their  good  barren  zeal. 


overspreiul  with  jialeness  tlie  .<*lrong  step  may  fal¬ 
ter.  fX'ath  may  have  overtaken  its. 

To-morrow  '.  It  may  liave  entirely  changed  the 
course  of  our  lives.  It  in.ay  fomi  a  new  era  in  our 


,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  •  I  1  1  ,  •  ,  •  •  1  .1  I  1 1  (  .1  I  ext.stence.  What  we  fear  may  not  happen, 

ul  and  iiemtcious  habit.  Once  when  he  stood  being  horn  in  sin,  and  the  children  ot  wrath;  and  ^  ,  , 

,  .  *  ,  ^  •  ki  .  k  •  t  \  •.  1  r  I  CM  •  .  To-morroxv !  Away  with  anxiety.  I^et  u.s  lean 

playing  the  inatlman,  at  a  neighltors  shop  win-  of  the  neces.sity  and  worth  ol  Je.sus  Chri.st  as  a  ,  ...1  n  i  i  u  k 

,  v  i.  .  »  •  .1 _  k  ...i _ III _ k;i  I _ on  Providence,  rlierc*  is  a  Being  to  xvhoin  all  the 

distinctions  of  lime  are  the  same,  and  who  is  able 
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T  H  K  M  O  T  H  E  K  AND  C  II I  L  D . 

fcV  WELLS. 

Beholl!  a  little  bat,y  boy. 

A  hap)>y  babe  la  be; 

III!  lace,  how  bright, 

Hia  heart,  how  light. 

Ilia  throne — hia  mother’*  knee  ' 

Now  in  her  face,  with  laiiehine  eye, 

I  eee  him  gaily  I'eei*, 

And  now,  at  r»Mi 
I 'poll  her  bre.'ihl, 

He  gently  .•niika  to  sleep. 

Ml*  III**  are  red,  hi*  teeih  like  |>eHtl*, 

Tlie  rogue'  he  has  but  two' 

His  golden  hair. 

How  soft  and  fair. 

Hie  eyes,  how  bright  and  blue. 

His  tiny  hands  are  white  and  plump. 

And,  waking  or  asleep. 

Beneath  his  clothes 
His  little  toes 
How  cunningly  they  |ieep  ' 

Oh,  many  things  are  beauiilnl. 

The  bird  that  sing.*  and  Hies — 

The  selling  sun, 

Wlien  day  i.s  done — 

'riic  rninbow  in  the  skies. 

.vlyown  pet  lamb  is  innocent. 

And  full  of  play  is  he — 

The  violet 

With  dew-dro|*!»  wel. 

Is  sweet  liiid  fair  to  me — 

But,  there  is  one  more  beaiitiliil, 

Hay,  tender,  sweet,  and  mild, 

A  baby  boy. 

With  h«iart  of  joy, 

A  loved — and  loving  child  ■ 

ISABKI.l.A  1)1’ 1)1.  KV. 

Thk.  last  faint  rays  id  tin*  I'^tliii^  sun,  as  it  sunk 
iH'liiini  the  luiic  move  that  sheltered  the  neat,  white 
rottatje  of  .Mrs  Diidlev,  told  to  the  heart  (d  the 
ai'Xious  mother,  that  her  child  w:ls  .still  ahstuit, 
and  she  lurain  walked  to  the  mtiden-mtb'  f"  knik 
for  K'tlM'lla  and  her  little  dog.  ls;ilH*lla  had  asked 
|u*rinission  of  her  mother  to  go  and  gather  flowers 
to  make  a  bouquet  for  her  grandfather,  who  w;ls 
e.\i»ected  to  arrive  the  next  morning.  “  You  know, 
mamma,”  stiid  she,  “  grandpa  dearly  loves  llowors, 
and  he  will  love  them  more,  when  he  knows  the 
flower-jars  have  Is'cn  tilled  hy  me.  I  will  take 
Kidelle  with  me  for  company,  if  you  jilea.M*.  Come, 
Fidelle,"  .she  added.  “  and  1  will  twine  a  gailandof 
wild  flowers,  and  bind  it  round  your  neck, and  you 
shall  Is’ar  home  in  your  mouth,  the  h;i.skot.  While 
I  taiTV  mamma’s  favorite  flowers,  hlue-Udls  .and 
lilies  (d'  the  valley.  t)ne  kiss,  one  sweet  kiss,  my 
own  dear  mother,”  she  said,  as,  hounding  to  the 
side  (d  Mrs.  Dudley,  she  threw  her  little  white 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her 
cheek.  “  You  will  give  me  leave  to  go,  I  know 
you  will.” 

Mrs  |)udlev  j<arted  the  curls  on  the  foreheiul  of 
her  lieautifiil  child,  and  :ls  she  .stiKqual  to  kiss  her, 
a  tear  fell  on  the  clnu'k  of  Isaliella.  The  counte¬ 
nance  cd  the  child  instantly  changed  from  gay  to 
grave  She  had  often  sc*en  her  mother  weep  .and 
ira/e  on  her  face,  hut  never,  till  now,  thought  of 
asking  why  .she  .said,  while  her  own  iH'.autitul 
eyes  tilled  with  tears,  “  Why,  dearest  mamma,  do 


you  thus  gaze  on  my  face  and  weep  ?  Have  I  done 
anything  to  m.ake  you  sorrowful  ?  Is  it  because  I 
sjioke  of  flowers?  If  .so,  dearly  as  I  love  them,  I 
will  never  touch  them  again.  I  will  love  nothing 
that  can  make  you  tinha]ipy.” 

“  Blessing  of  my  wiiKiwcd  heart !”  e.vciaimed 
.Mrs.  Dudley.  “  O.  Heavenly  Father,  teach  me  not 
to  fui^^et  thy  mercy  in  leaving  this  dear  child  to 
smooth  mv  |Ki.s.s:ige  to  the  grave.”  And  she  con¬ 
vulsively  pressed  the  little  girl  to  her  Isisom;  then, 
mustering  her  feelings,  she  said,  “  (io,  my  child,  go 
and  gather  flowers  to  gladden  the  heart  of  your 
grandfather,  as  you  liave  often  gladdened  mine. 
Take  Kidelle  with  you,  but  lie  suit*  you  return  lie- 
fore  sun.set;  the  night  «lew  f.alls  heavy,  and  you 
know  1  never  like  you  to  lie  out  after  the  sun  h.as 
gone  to  rest.  The  birds  and  fowls  then  go  to  roost ; 
the  little  lambkins  seek  their  mother’.*  side,  and 
coil  themselves  to  rest,  till  the  sun  again  bids  them 
rise  to  welcome  a  new  day.  It  is  a  grand  secret 
of  health  and  wealth,  my  Isaliella.  No  man  cait  be 
jMMir  who  goes  to  lied  with  the  lamb, and  ri.scs  with 
the  lark,  and  health  and  jieacc  will  ever  vi.sit  the 
pillow  of  children  who  follow  this  maxim.”  She 
again  kis.sed  the  blooming  girl,  and  tying  on  her 
bonnet,  gave  her  the  little  flower- ba.sket,  and 
watched  her  with  delight  .as  she  tripped  through  the 
neat  little  garden  that  surrounded  their  comfortable, 
though  simple  alKnle. 

Mrs.  Dudley  was  the  widow  of  an  American  offi¬ 
cer  who  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Platt.sburg. 
After  his  death,  his  widow  retired  to  the  neat  and 
comfortable  dwelling  we  h.ave  described,  with  just  a 
siiflicient  com|)etence  to  prevent  her  living  pitied  by 
the  rich  and  envied  by  the  jioor.  There,  in  con¬ 
tentment  .she  dwelt,  with  her  little  I.saliella,  her  only 
child,  the  im.age  of  her  lost  and  much-loved  hus¬ 
band.  Si  well  had  her  mother’s  love  supplied  her 
father's  loss,  that  Isaliella  had  never,  in  her  heart’s 
glailness,  minemliered  that  she  had  another  parent. 
Anxiously  did  Mrs.  Dudley  w.atch,  with  .straining 
eyes,  the  road  she  thought  her  darling  would  come. 
'I'he  gathering  clouds  foretold  a  storm,  and  yet  she 
came  not.  The  shailows  of  night  were  falling  fa.st, 
and  the  di.stracted  mother,  with  the  old  negro  man 
and  woman,  her  servants,  started  in  quest  of  her 
child.  Her  btKling  heart  told  her  that  some  mis¬ 
fortune  had  hapjH'ued  ;  for  Isabella  had  ever  been 
an  olK'dient  child,  and  well  her  mother  knew,  had 
evil  not  liefallen  her,  the  setting  sun  would  have 
seen  her  home.  The  rain  now’  fell  in  torrents,  and 
the  wind  fearfully  whistled  through  the  branches 
of  the  aged  pines.  >’et  .still  the  mother  kept  on  ; 
she  heeded  not  the  jielting  of  the  rain,  nor  the  loud 
hla'<t  of  the  wind,  sjxve  a.s  .she  ni.arked  the  pau.se 
iK’tween  the  fearful  gu.sfs,  that  she  might  call  aloud 
for  Kaliella.  The  wind  only  returned  the  echo  of 
her  own  voice,  till,  after  a  long  and  loud  jieal  of 
thunder,  a  moment’s  stillness  reigned,  and  Mrs. 
Dudley  thought  she  heard  the  faint  whining  of  a 
dog.  She  called  aloud,  “Kidelle;”  she  heard  a 
rustling  among  the  brush-wood  in  the  grove,  as  of 
something  making  its  w.ay  through,  and  presently 
at  her  feet  crouched  Kidelle.  The  jMior  animal  was 
covered  with  mud.  The  wre.ath  of  w’ild  flow’ers, 
woven  by  the  pretty  fingers  of  Isaliella,  dangled 
around  his  neck,  and  seizing  the  dre.ss  of  Mrs.  Dud¬ 
ley,  he  .'igiiin  sought  the  thicket.  Frantically  she 
followed  the  dog;  her  foot  struck  against  some¬ 
thing— it  was  the  liasket  of  flowers,  now  withered 


and  drenched  with  the  rain.  The  next  moment  her 
eyes  rested  on  a  large  fragment  of  gray  rock  which 
h:ul  fallen  from  the  crumbling  earth,  that  had  foi 
centuries  sustained  it.  One  loud  piercing  shriek 
brought  to  her  side  her  servants  ;  despair  gave  her 
more  than  common  strength,  and  with  the  a.s.sist. 
ance  of  the  man  and  w’oman,  the  .stone  was  removed 
A  faint  groan  told  her  her  child  lived.  In  urn* 
hand  she  held  a  bunch  of  lilies  of  the  vallev;  the 
other  was  filled  with  blue-bells,  mixed  with  thf 
earth,  to  which  she  luul  clung.  She  h.ad  been 
gathering  the  last  flowers  when  the  stone  gave  wav 
No  |ien  can  de.scribe  the  rapture  Mrs.  Dudley  tVlt 
(III  seeing  her  child  unclose  her  eyes.  She  knew, 
and  called  her  “  mother.”  She  was  not  so  imu  h 
hurt  as  they  at  first  supposed,  for  she  had  fallen 
into  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  and  her  limbs,  over 
which  lay  the  rock,  were  but  slightly  injured.  She 
had  a  small  cut  in  her  head,  and  had  fainted  with 
fear, at  the  sight  of  her  own  blood;  and  each  time, 
as  recollection  returned,  the  horror  of  her  situalion, 
for  .she  was  unable  to  extricate  herself,  caused  her 
to  faint  again. 

They  carefully  bore  her  home,  where  she  wa- 
anxiously  attended  by  her  mother,  for  ten  da\  s. 
when  .she  w’_as  again  blooming,  sprightly  and  loy- 
ou.s  as  ever.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  Kidelle 
wa.s  loved  and  cares.sed.  Mrs.  Dudley  had  the 
jiortrait  of  both  taken — Isabella  with  Kidelle  in  hei 
arms.  The  jiicture  hangs,  as  you  enter  the  neatlv 
furnished  parlor,  on  the  right  of  the  door ;  and  Mi' 
Dudley  often  calls  the  attention  of  her  visiters  from 
the  blooming  and  beautiful  young  lady  who  receive' 
them  with  such  grace,  to  the  picture  of  the  tw.i 
jk’Ls,  and  the  likeness  is  easily  recognized  between 
the  laughing  child  and  Isabella,  now  in  the  blcHmi 
of  lieauty ;  nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  old  dug, 
now  sleejiing  comfortable  upon  the  hearth -i in’,  i' 
the  little  Kidelle  in  the  story. 

A  KISS  KOU  A  BLOW. 

“  I  ONCK.  lived  in  Boston,  and  was  one  of  theciiy 
.school  committee.  I  used  to  visit  some  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  the  city,  almo.st  every  day,  ami  sjieud 
a  few  minutes  in  each  .school,  talking  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  on  peace  and  temjierance.  The  children  undei- 
sUxkI  that,  when  I  came  into  the  schools,  they 
were  ;it  lilicrty  to  ask  me  questions  pertaining  to 
temjiei-ance  or  jieace.  They  generally  hal  some 
([uestions  to  ask. 

One  day  I  visited  one  of  the  primary  .school>. 
There  were  aliout  fifty  scholars  in  it,  lietween  four 
and  eight  years  old. 

“  Children,”  said  I,  “  have  any  of  you  a  question 
to  ask  to-day  ?” 

“  Please  tell  us,”  sjiid  a  little  boy,  “  what  i' 
meant  by  *  overcumiug  evil  v'iih  good?'" 

“  I  am  glad,”  said  I,  “  you  have  asked  me  that 
question ;  for  I  love  to  talk  to  you  about  peace, 
and  show  you  how  to  siittle  all  difficulties  without 
fighting.” 

I  went  oti,  and  tried  to  show  them  what  the  pre¬ 
cept  meant,  and  how  to  apply  it  and  carry  it  out 
I  was  trying  to  think  of  something  to  make  it  plain 
to  the  children,  when  the  following  incide’it  occur¬ 
red. 

A  boy  about  seven,  and  his  si.ster  alxiut  five  year* 
old,  sat  near  me.  As  I  was  talking,  George  doubleil 
up  his  fist  and  struck  his  si.ster  on  the  head,  as  un 
kind  and  cruel  brothers  often  do.  She  was  angry 
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ill  a  moment,  and  raised  her  hand  to  strike  him 
back.  The  teacher  saw  her  and  said,  "  Mary,  you 
had  better  kiss  your  brother.”  Mary  dropped  her 
hand  and  looked  up  at  the  teacher,  as  it  slie  .lid 
not  fully  understand  her ;  she  had  never  been  tau^'ht 
to  return  good  for  evil ;  she  thought  if  her  brother 
struck  her,  she,  of  course,  must  strike  him  liack. 
She  had  always  l»een  taught  to  act  on  this  .sav:ige 
ina.xiin,  as  most  children  ;ue.  Her  teacher  looked 
very  kindly  at  her  and  at  (jenixe,  and  said  agan., 
“  Mv  dear  Marv.you  had  lietter  kiss  your  brtither. 
See  how  angry  and  unhappy  he  look.s.”  Mary 
looked  at  her  brother ;  he  looked  very  .sullen  and 
wretched  ;  soon  her  resentment  was  gone,  and  love 
for  her  brother  returned  to  her  heart  She  threw 
both  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  him. 
The  poor  boy  was  pert’ectly  unprepared  for  such  a 
kind  return  for  his  blow.  He  could  not  endure  the 
generous  affection  of  his  sister.  It  broke  his  heart, 
and  he  burst  out  crj’ing.  The  gentle  sister  took  the 
corner  of  her  apron  and  wi|»ed  away  his  tears,  and 
sought  to  comfort  him,  by  siying  with  most  endear¬ 
ing  sweetness  and  generous  affection,  “  Don't  cry, 
(ieorge,  you  did  not  hurt  me  much.”  Hut  he  only 
cried  the  harder.  No  wonder;  it  was  enough  to 
make  anybotly  cry. 

Hut  what  male  (ieorge  feel  .so  bai,  and  cry  ? 
Poor  little  boy  !  little  did  he  dream  that  his  sister 
would  give  him  such  a  sweet  return  for  his  wicked 
blow.  Would  he  have  cried  if  his  si.ster  had  struck 
him  ba'k  with  her  fist,  as  he  hal  struck  her  ?  Not 
he  ;  he  would  rather  she  hal  lieaten  him  black  and 
blue,  than  ki.ss  him  as  she  did;  for  striking  him 
back  again  would  not  have  m.ade  him  feel  sorry  at 
all.  It  was  that  sweet,  sisterly  kis.s — that  gentle 
wiping  away  his  tears  with  her  apron — that  gener¬ 
ous  and  anger-killing  afiection,  that  led  her  to  e.\- 
fuse  him,  and  .seek  to  comfort  him  by  .sjiying, 
“  Don't  cry,  (Ieorge,  you  did  not  hurt  me  much.” 
The.sr*  were  the  things  that  made  him  cry.  S)  it 
would  break  anyboily’s  heart,  and  make  him  weeji, 
to  receive  such  kind  and  generous  treatment  from 
those  whom  he  had  injured.  No  man  could  with¬ 
stand  it. 

A  KISS  FOK  K  BLOW  !  All  the  .scliool  saw  at  oiice 
what  IS  meant  by  overcoming  evil  with  gmxl,  and 
they  needed  no  further  instruction  on  the  subject. 
They  never  will  forget  it.  Had  Mary  struck  her 
brother,  there  had  lieen  a  fight ;  it  was  prevented 
by  her  ki.ss. 

When  others  strike  you,  or  do  anything  to  you 
which  you  think  an  injury,  always  do  as  sweet 
little  Mary  did,  and  give  a  ki.ss  for  a  blow,  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble.  They  will  take  care  how 
they  wrong  you  in  any  way,  when  they'  are  once 
sure  that  the  injuries  they  do  you  will  not  l,e  re¬ 
turned.  Though  (ieorge  was  the  olde.st  and  the 
largest,  and  could  strike  the  harde.st,  yet  Mary  con- 
tpiered  him.  The  large,  strong  body  of  (ieorge,  his 
.■nuscular  arm,  and  hard  blows,  were  not  a  match 
for  the  strong  love  and  sweet  kiss  of  Mary.  If 
(ieorge  had  had  the  body  of  a  giant,  or  the  strength 
of  a  million  of  men  in  his  arm,  Mary's  sweet  love 
and  kiss,  that  clean,  soft  apron  wiping  away  his 
fears,  and  tho.se  gentle,  hut  heart-piercing  words, 

”  Ifon't  cry,  (ieotve,  you  did  not  hurt  me  much,”  I 
would  have  conquered  them  all.  What  could  poor  j 
(ieorge  do  ?  If  he  had  hail  all  the  arm.s  and  sol- i 
diers  in  the  world  to  help  him  in  hi.s  attack  ujion  1 
Maiy,  armed  with  her  sweet  love  and  ki.ss,  ;ind 


clean,  soft  apron,  and  gentle  wonD,  she  would 
have  conquered  them  all. 

Dear  children,  arm  yourselves  with  Marv’s 
wcajHins;  throw  away  your  anger,  your  sullen 
looks,  your  provoking  nicknames,  your  clenched 
fists,  and  furious  blows,  and  take  the  sweet  love, 
and  kiss,  and  soft  words  of  little  Marv;  then  go 
forth  to  meet  your  enemies,  and  you  inav  lx*  sure 
of  an  easy  and  hlmxlless  victory. 

There  ought  to  lie  a  .school  in  every  laiiuly  to 
teach  children  how  to  use  these  wea|M(ns  Parents 
ought  to  lie  the  teachers.  I  have  otten  thought,  if 
the  nation  would  furnish  us  the  money  to  establish 
school.s  to  te.'U'h  all  our  children  how  to  conqiiei 
iheirenemies  with  these  jHiwerful,  but  gentle  eflorts, 
which  it  now  furnishe.s  to  establish  schools  to  teach 
them  how  to  tight  and  kill  them  with  swords  and 
guns,  our  property,  lilierty  and  lives,  would  be  .safer, 
and  it  would  not  cost  half  as  much  to  keep  safe. 
But  now,  instead  of  being  taught  to  meet  their  ene¬ 
mies  and  sulHlue  them  with  love  and  kindness,  they 
are  taught  to  meet  them  with  deadly  weajMuis,  and 
to  kill,  slay,  and  destroy  them.  Children  never  will 
be  safe,  jiarents  never  will,  towns,  cities,  states,  and 
natipns  never  will,  till  all  these  murdering  instru¬ 
ments  are  thrown  away,  and  children  are  taught 
never  1o  hunch  lho'<'  whn  cmu/'i/,  and  always  to 
give  A  KISS  FOB  A  blow! 

LKSSONS  IN  AST  R  ON  OAM’. 

TIIK  f^OLAR  .'<Yr>TEM. 

“  Tme  spacious  firmament  on  high. 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame. 

Their  great  Original  proclaim.” 

WiiF.N  we  look  around  us,,and  see  the  various 
objects  of  nature — the  glorious  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
— the  trees  and  plants — the  mountains,  hills  and 
plains— together  with  the  mighty  iK'ean — with  all 
the  hosts  of  living  creatures  that  the  world  contains ; 
and,  esjiecially,  when  we  look  at  ourselves,  aiul 
consider  how  “  fearfully  and  wonderfully  we  are 
made,”  the  first  thought  that  presents  it.scdf  to  us  is, 
how  powerful  and  good  must  that  Ikung  1k‘,  who 
has  made,  and  who  preserve.s  the  whole.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  that  this  just  and  natural  reflection 
has  been  often  [iresrmt  to  the  minds  of  our  young 
reiuiers,  and  it  is  to  improve  their  acquaintance  with 
tho.se  subjects  that  these  articles  are  comiios«*ii,  for 
their  instruction  and  delight. 

^’ou  are  too  young  to  understand  the  deep  mys¬ 
teries  of  creation,  but  you  are  quite  old  enough  to 
observe  the  sun  shining  in  his  glory — the  moon 
walking  in  brightness  -  and  the  hosts  of  stars  that 
shine  so  brilliantly,  like  golden  lamps,  in  a  e'ear 
winter’s  evening.  These  you  have  observed,  no 
doubt  many  times ;  and  we  hojK*  you  are  desirou.s 
to  know  something  about  them.  .Now  that  desire 
i.s  most  projier ;  and,  as  we  hojie  you  are  good 
children,  :uid  will  {lay  great  attention  to  all  you 
read,  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  the  subject  so 
plain,  that  you  cannot  jKissibly  make  a  mistake 
about  it. 

^'ou  mu.st  not  supjiose  that  this  earth,  on  which 
we  live,  is  the  only  world  which  (Irxl  ha.s  made  for 
the  abode  of  his  rational  creatures.  Mankind,  for 
many  thousands  of  years,  were  of  this  opinion ; 
but  the  di.scoveries  of  modern  science  have  demon¬ 
strated  it  to  be  erroneous.  Indeed,  it  would  l>e 


lielow  the  wisdom,  ;uid  the  love  of  (iod,  to  have 
confined  his  power — to  bless  and  make  happy — to 
one  little  glob*’,  wfien  he  could  with  equal  ease, 
be.»(ow  his  favors  iHH>n  millions.  In  fiu’t,  this  world 
is  only  a  small  jtart— a  mere  |K)int—  in  the  vast  uni- 
vei  «4  of  worlds,  by  which  we  are  surrounded  We 
shall  show  you,  by  and  by,  that  every  suu  is  a  sun, 
giving  life  and  light  to  surroumhng  glol>es,  as  our 
sun  dix*s  to  us;  ami  in  the  mean  time,  we  request 

e. ncli  of  our  reailers  to  impress  u|K>n  their  muids 
and  memories,  the  following  lieaiititul  lines- 

“  Bright  leguui.s  .swarm  unseen,  and  sing  unheard 
Hv  iiiorial  ear;  ihe  glorious  .\rchilecl, 

III  tins.  Ins  universal  temple,  hung 

With  lusters,  w  all  innumerable  lights,  • 

'I'li.ii  slied  religion  on  the  .«oul — ut  oin  c 

The  twmple  .-tnd  the  preachers.” 

We  shall  now  prix-eeil  to  explain  what  is  called 
the  solar  system. 

We  have  said  that  every  star  is  a  sun.  That 
glorious  luminary,  which  makes  our  day,  is  one  of 
them  ;  and  is  millions  of  millions  of  miles  nearer 
to  us  than  the  nearest  of  the  star<  The  sun  issui- 
rounded  by  eleven  IkhIics,  called  planets;  which  re¬ 
volve,  or  go  round  him,  as  their  center—  in  a  greater 
or  les.s  |ieri(Hl  of  time,  according  to  their  greater  or 
Ic.ss distal  ce  from  him  and  which  revolution  deter¬ 
mines  the  length  of  their  year.  These?  planets  have 
Uu-n  nanu’d  —  1,  Mercury;  2,  Venu.s;  K-irth  ; 

f.  Mars;  ;'),  .liino;  U,  Ve.sta;  7,  Pallas;  .*<, Ceres; 
!I,  .liipiter;  lo,  S:iturn;  1 1 ,  Herschel,  or  (ieorgium 
Sidus — and  their  annual  jxith  round  the  sun  is 
called  their  orbit.  Thes*?  orbits  are  not  circular,  but 
eliptical,  or  longer  one  way  than  the  other,  .so  that 
the  planet  in  one  jiart  of  its  orbit  is  much  nearer  to 
the  source  of  day  than  in  .another  jiart. 

He.sidcs  their  annual  motion  round  the  sun,  each 
of  the  jilanets  has  a  daily  motion  round  its  own 
center,  which  is  called  its  axis,  and  which  causes 
the  gnitefiil  vicissituib-s  of  day  and  night,  ^  oii 
may  illustrate  these  two  motions,  by  a  very  simple 
exjK'riment.  Place  a  candle  in  the  center  of  aluxip, 
so  as  to  h.ave  the  lower  half  drjiressed,  and  the 
higher  half  rai.s**d  twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees ; 
then  .siisjiend  an  orange  by  a  string,  and  a.s  you 
carry  it  slowly  round  the  hcx)|i,  it  will  rejire.sent 
the  planet's  ;innuai  jiath  in  the  heavens;  you  will 
find  that  the  orrange  slowly  turns  round,  .so  that 
every  jiart  of  it  is  ;ilternately  enlightened  by  the 
candle,  and  involved  in  daikness,  which  will  rep¬ 
resent  to  you  the  successmn  of  day  and  niglit. 

He.sides  the  sun,  and  the  eleven  planets,  tin* 
solar  system  consi.sts of  eighteen  siilellite.s.or  mrxins, 
and  an  unknown  number  of  comets.  'I'he  satellites 
are  wcoiid.ary  jilanets,  which  revolve  round  s<,nie 
of  the  jirimary  ones,  in  the  same  manner  .as  tbe.se 
latter  do  round  the  sun  :  the  earth  h.as  one  -Jupiter, 
four — Saturn,  seven — Herschel,  six  -and  others 
may  yet  be  discovered.  The  comets  are  probably 
worlds,  in  an  early  state  of  their  formation ;  or 
they  may  be  connecting  links  designed  to  bring  the 
whole  universe  together,  by  some  law  of  infinite 
wistlom,  at  j)res«*nt  unknown  to  u.'. 

In  our  future  articles  we  shall  exjilain  each  of 
these  jarticulars  to  you,  more  at  large,  and  shall 
tell  you  many  things,  which  will  e.xcite  your  won¬ 
der,  and  lead  you,  we  would  hope,  to  a  more  fer¬ 
vent  trust  in,  and  love  for,  your  Creator.  l>et  what 
you  have  now  learned,  iinpre.s.s  upon  your  imnds, 
the-«  imjxirtant  truths :  that  as  without  the  light 
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and  h**at  (d  tlir  •■uii,  aiiiniul  and  vefretaMe  lift* 
could  nut  rontinue  to  exint — ho,  neither  can  the  soul 
of  man  enjoy  true  life,  but  by  tlie  influence  of  the 
Juve  and  truth  of  fJod,  a*' «lio\vn  m  the  work'*  of 
creation  arul  fVovidenee,  and  in  the  Sariiil  S-rip- 
turi'H:  and,  that  a'i  the  lieauty  and  ju  rlertion  of  tlie 
univerH?  de|K‘ndH  ujion  its  several  jiaifs  -so  the 
lieauty  and  utility  of  s^wiety,  and  e.sjK-cially  of  the 
family  at  home,  can  only  Im‘  seemed  by  every  one 
doiiij(  Ins  duty,  and  lillini'  hi>  a|i|iointi‘d  station, 
from  |iro|)4‘i  and  ii^lil  ends. 

In  our  next,  e  s|i;i||  ev|ilain  to  you,  vaiioiis 
NMatlei'-  I  oiiliecfed  With  the  sim 

I  '  I  'r  .s . 

'I'lioi  oii  no  doctor,  I  have  by  me  some  excellent 
prescrijitions,  and  as  I  shall  charge  j'ou  nothin^  for 
them,  you  cannot  ^mble  at  the  price.  We  are 
mo«t  of  us  subject  to  tits ;  I  am  visited  with  them 
myself,  and  I  dan*  say  you  are  also  Now  for  my 
jnescriplions. 

For  a  t  iT  OK  i'As.sio\,  xvalk  out  in  the  ojh-ii  air ; 
you  may  sjieak  your  mind  to  the  winds,  without 
hulling  any  one,  or  jiroclamiinj?  youiM-lf  to  Ik*  a 
simjdeton. 

For  a  kit  ok  ii)i.K,\r;--s,  count  the  tickings  of  a 
clock.  l)o  this  for  one  hour,  and  you  will  be  ghui 
to  jiull  oir  your  coat  the  next,  and  work  like  a  negro. 

For  a  kit  or  k..\thavaoan(  e  and  ioi.i.v,  go  to 
the  workhouse,  or  sjieak  with  the  i-agged  and 
wretched  inmates  o|  a  jail,  aiul  vou  will  U*  con¬ 
vinced  that  he 

\Vho  niake*^  lii.s  bed  ot  finer  ainl  thoin. 

Must  Im*  content  to  In*  foiloin. 

For  a  ki  I  OK  A.Miii  1  ION,  go  into  tin*  church-yard, 
and  read  the  grave-stones  Th(*y  will  tell  you  the 
end  ol  ambition  'I'he  grave  will  s(m»h  Im*  voni  In'd- 
chamlM*r,  the  earth  youi  pillow,  lorinption  your 
father,  and  the  worm  vour  mother  and  \our  sister 

For  a  nr  ok  iski'i.mm;,  liMik  about  lor  the  halt 
and  the  blind,  ami  xi'it  the  U'd  ridden,  and  utliicted, 
and  deranged,  and  they  will  make  you  ashamed  of 
your  lighter  dillicuities. 

For  a  kit  ok  hK'I’ondkm  V,  lo*>k  on  the  giKiil 
things  which  (lod  has  given  you  m  this  world,  and  j 
at  thus**  which  he  has  promis(*d  to  his  sr'i  vants  in  the 
next  He  who  goe.s  into  his  gard**n  to  hnik  for 
sjiidersandcofiwehs,  will  no  doubt  find  them  ;  while 
he  who  looks  for  a  flower,  may  return  into  hi.s 
housi*  with  one  hhMiming  in  his  Iwi-sim. 

For  ai.i.  kits  ok  norirr,  l•KRl■l.KXlTV  ami  kear, 
whether  they  res|K*ct  tin*  body  or  the  mind  ;  whether 
they  are  a  loml  to  the  should(*rs.  the  head,  or  the 
heart,  the  following  is  a  r.adical  cure,  which  all 
may  rely  on  :  “Cast  thy  burilen  (>n  the  laud, and 
In*  Will  .sustain  thee  *’ 

I  IJ.rSTK  IOCS  SIIOKM  A  K  KKS. 

Tuts  trade,  as  well  as  other  trades,  has  its  plea.s- 
nreij,  its  excitements,  an.l  its  opportunities  of  ml- 
vancenn*nl .  and  its  names  of  renown,  where  is  the 
fraternity  that  can  show  either  a  longer  or  a  more 
honorable  catalogue  ^  'rtn*  shrewd,  eccentric,  .and 
tortiinate  l,ackington-  hiinsr'lf  originally  .a  sIuk*- 
inaker,  and  afterward  the  ino.st  extensive  lKH>kst*ller 
III  lAuitlon,  amassing  a  very  largi*  fortune,  and 
alxx  ays  taking  pride  in  the  stnii'ge  and  humble  story 
of  his  lK*ginnmg  piiijKised,  as  we  gatlu'r  from  his 
t he  \vi  it ing  ol  a  no  less  si/t‘d  x’o  nine  than 
ii  “  IoIki  '  on  this  \eiy  subject  He  dul  not,  how¬ 


ever,  do  so,  though  there  arc  materials  enough — 
Sir  Claudesley  Shovel, Ihe  admiral;  and  Mingh, 
another  admiral ;  and^'ox,  the  founder  of  the  im- 
|Hirtant  M*rt  of  Friends;  and  the  rom-iiatriot  of 
laitlier,  Hans  S;u-lis,  the  |K»etof  Nnremburgh;  and 
unolher  (Jeririan,  the  celebnited  Jai  oh  |{uhiiian ; 
and  the  learned  Ikiudouin,  who  wrote  an  hi.storical 
treatise  on  the  ancient  shixe;  and  a  host  of  Kever- 
ends-  Tliorjie,  Huntingdon,  Bnulhurn,  Watson, 
Carey,  Morrisim  ;  the  m  ult  Sihley,  and  the  astro- 
logic.Tl  I'atridge;  the  jHihliMann  Hardy  and  Ihd- 
crofl  the  hitler  more  thru  politician ;  and  the 
siiontf-niiiided  Hitiord,  and  Inrxv;  and  William 
I’arsoiis,  the  conijiaiiion  of  Franklin  ;  and  Robert 
RliHiiiitiehl,  the  jKK‘t,  and  his  two  hrotheis,  Hcorge 
and  Nathaniel — brothers  in  hardship  as  well  as  in 
blooil ;  and  Sav;ige;  and  Klacket ;  and  Strothers; 
and  Ht*nnet;  and  Wrxxlhouse ;  and  Elliot;  and 
( lill ;  and  Service  ;  and  Johnstone ;  and  Gavin  WH-" 
son;  and  Fremolee,  of  Brussels;  and  Whittier,  of 
lioston  ;  and  many  others,  together  with  some  .score 
of  my  own  ticquaintance ;  the  list,  in  short,  is 
almost  unending,  of  men  who  either  drew  force  of 
character,  learning,  or  inspiration,  from  the  humble 
workshop  of  the  shoemaker. 

I’O  M  1’  Eli. 

I’oMi-K.ii  is  situated  about  ten  English  miles  from 
till*  city  of  Najiles,  and  at  the  f(X)tof  Vesuvius.  Its 
walls  were  once  washed  by  the  waves,  hut  the  sea 
has  long  since  retired  at  .some  disUince.  The  I’om- 
|H'jians,  in  the  midst  of  their  tranquil  existence,  on 
the  night  of  the ‘J’Jd  of  .Aiigu.st,  A.  I).  7ft,  were 
suipri.si*d  liy  a  terrible  explosion,  and  an  eruption 
of  .smoke  and  ashes,  which  completely  ImriRd  the 
whole  city,  and  covered  the  surrounding  country 
with  dismay.  After  a  laps<*  of  fifteen  centuries,  a 
countryman,  as  he  was  turning  up  the  ground,  acci¬ 
dentally  found  a  hion/e  tignie.  'I’his  discovery 
excited  tin*  attention  of  the  learned  ;  and  fuither 
reM*avch  hronght  numerous  piuluctions  to  light. 
Itillerent  nionarchs  have  since  lent  their  aid  toward 
recovering  the  buried  city,  and  I'oni}K*ii  is  ag.’xin 
shone  on  hy  the  siin,  and  stands  aniidt  other  cities, 
as  much  a  stranger  us  any  one  of  jts  former  inhab¬ 
itants  would  lie  among  his  de.scendants  of  tire  pre.s- 
ent  day.  Such  a  town  has  not  its  equal  in  exist¬ 
ence.  The  part  xvhich  was  first  cleareil  is  supjiosed 
to  Ik*  the  main  .street. 

No  traveller  should  lo.stt  an  ojUMUlunily  of  visit¬ 
ing  l'om|K*ii,  which  exhibits,  even  now,  one  of  thx 
most  iiitere.sting  objects  in  the  world;  and  when 
fii-t  discovered — when  skeletons  were  seen  in  the 
hoiisi's,  when  l.amjis,  candlesticks,  glas.se.s  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  and  shajK*s,  culinary  utensils,  and  even 
the  very  hie;ul  of  the  suflix'.ated  inhabitants,  were 
to  Ik*  found  ;  when  the  temples  were  tilled  with 
statues  of  the  heathen  divinities,  and  adorned  with 
all  the  vU‘gant  and  cosily  ornaments  of  heatlien 
xvorship,  what  a  sjK’culation  must  this  ill-fated  city 
have  furnished  to  a  thinking  mind! 

( IiDR  vi.TAR,  from  its  jK'culiar  situation,  i.s  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  great  interest  to  the  traveller,  and  fully  de- 
s»*rves  all  the  cncomitims  passed  upon  it  by  visiters. 
It  rises  ne.arly  1-100  feet  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  lies  at  the  extreme  Ixmler  of  Andalusia.  The 
town  of  Gibraltar  contains  near  la.ooo  inhabitants, 
and  is  jireltily  jdaced  on  the  hast*  of  the  great  rock, 
which  is  artificially  fitted  for  its  site.  It  is  jihwed 


upon  the  northwest  side  of  the  promontory,  mid  is 
well  defended  by  Jhe  batteries  above.  Nature  ha^ 
done  mtich  for  its  defence,  and  from  each  nook  in 
the  s'des  of  this  gloomy  monster,  yon  {H’lceive  the 
mu//Ie  of  a  cannon.  *  Foui  hundred  guns  me 
mounted  ujxm  lift*  rock,  .and  it  is  certainly  impieg- 
nahle.  The  hou.scs  are'singularly  constructed  ;  flat 
riKifs  mid  large  bow'-windows  are  their  striking 
characteristics.  The  dull  and  “  enviou.s”  yellow  oi 
the  walks  (tliey  cover  the  buildings  with  u  liie) 
brings  the  intliieiice  of  the  morning  sun  hut  too  pow . 
PI  fully  upon  them;  and  Gihrallur,  from  this  caU'e, 
has  the  appiairance  through  tlie  day,  of  “a  city  of 
the  dead."  Of  course  I  will  except  its  biisi- 
ness  street,  which  traverses  the  town,  and  is  bor¬ 
dered  hy  stores,  which  are  filled  with  merchamhse 
of  every  kind.  A’ou  find  in  your  jierambulalions, 
people  of  all  countries,  from  British  soldiers  to 
Mo^rs  mid  Jews., 

HeIOIIT  OK  THE  PRINCIPAL  Bl’lLDINUS  IN  El - 

ROPE. — A  discu.ssion  h.avtftg  arisen  on  the  continent 
respecting  the  height  of  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp, 
compared  with  that  of  St.  IVtei's  at  liome,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arc  tlie  results  of  the  inquiry,  e.\piess<>il  in 
English  feet: 

The  highest  pyramid  of  Egypt,  47ti,“2T 

The  Cathedial  of  Antwerp,  472,ilii 

Ti  e  Catheral  of  Slrashurgh,  4ti(i,*27 

Spire  ol  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Vienna,  452,9 '» 
Spire  of  St.  Martin’s  Church,  I.Kand.shut,  4 1 9,75 
The  cujKila  of  St.  Reter’s  at  Rome,  4.3.‘f,7<» 
Spire  of  St.  Michaeks,  Hamhuig,  42M,4.'I 
Spire  of  St.  IVter’.s,  Rome,  391,13 

Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  Loudon,  361,02 

Cathedral  uf  Clin,  359,16 

Cathedral  of  Milan,  35H,04 

Towers  delgi  Asinelli,  at  ifologna,  351,07 
Dome  uf  the  rnvalides,  l*aris,  344,66 

Cathedral  of  Magdeburg,  333, 5s 

(!iijK)la  of  the  Pantheon,  I'ari.s,  259,03 

Balustraile  of  Notre  flame,  216,67 
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A  Ukv  at  K  Sugar  Ki‘liii<*ry — w  iili  7  pUu-s.  'I'alt-s  ol  Travel¬ 
lers— No.  IJ— A  winter  in  Clmrlloii  Islauii,  The  Fireside.  Piim  - 
taality,  The  iKMlChililren— hy  AIr.<.  L.  II.  Sigourney.  Eloqueiu'e 
of  the  Passions.  True  Worth.  I.argeii  Vessel  tii  the  World. 
The  Lamli-like  Child.  Cod  Eishiiig  and  Seal  Catching.  L'pa*. 
or  Poison  Tree.  To-morrow.  Early  life  of  John  Bunyan.  Isa¬ 
bella  Dudley.  A  KUs  for  a  Blow,  la-ssons  in  Astronomy.  The 
Solar  System.  Fils.  lUustrious  Shoemakers.  Pompeii.  Gib¬ 
raltar.  Ileigbt  of  the  Principal  Buildings  in  Europe. 

PoKTRV.-  Lines— by  .XIrs.KlIet.  A  Meeting  of  Ships — iiy  Mrs. 
Ilenians.  A  Mother  at  the  Grave  of  her  Child- by  E.  D.  Baker, 
Jr.  Tlie  Light  of  Home— ity  Mrs.  Hale.  The  Stan.  Little 
t.'bildren — by  Mary  Howitt.  The  Mother  and  Child- by  Mis. 
Wells. 
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